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45 East 53rd Street 
Established 1823 


Quality is a standard man may never change. Development of patient years, 


ot genius and pertection, no substitute for quality may ever be achieved. 
Copies may seem to attain that which with quality is wrought. But seeming 


fails of heing no matter what the field. 

For 117 years JOHNSON & FAULKNER has stood for quality and so 
stands today. Rich damasks, velvets, brocades. gay chintzes. cretonnes, soft cool 
linens or pereale — and now the new matching Bolelmann trimmings — all 


with our imprint. as modern as tomorrow as romantic as vesterday, have in 


common that unchanging standard — QUALITY. 


Let us give you a taste of our quality 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER, Inc. 


THE BOKELMANN TRIMMING CO. 
TO THE TRADE ONLY 
45 EAST 53rd STREET e NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 


CHICAGO PARIS 
816 S. Figueroa St. 142 Post St. 420 Boylston St. 


29 East Madison St. 8 Rue Ambroise Thomas 1600 Walnut St. 




















tnrerton Desicn ann Decoration is published monthly by Anderson Publishing Corp., Orange, Conn., Executive and Editorial Offices, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Subscription Price $2.00 yearly, single copy 35¢. Title registered United States Patent Office as Inrerton Desicn anv Decoration. The Decorators Digest, Vol. 16, No. 1, 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


January, 1941. Harry V. Anderson, President and Sole Owner. 
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ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
385 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK PARIS: 11 


Ruc 


A part from the pure 
beauty of line and fi- 
nish apparent in every 
piece that comes from 
the workshops of Jac- 
ques Bodart, close in- 
spection will reveal an 
excellence of crafts- 
manship in every detail 
of construction. 


Payenne 


8 Snare Rae 











fo the 4-1-))- 


It is a distinct pleasure and privilege 
to greet the A. I. D. on its Tenth 
Anniversary and to record, for- 
mally, our recognition of the valu- 
able contributions it has made to 
the betterment of interior designing 
and decoration. 


We express the confident hope that 
the future will see a continuation 
of the splendid progress which has 
characterized the past decade. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 
Upholstery an Decorative Gubzics. 
35 €ast. 5320 Steeet 


BOSTON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO 
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American Institute of Decorators 


Ten years ago only a dreamer could have anticipated what raat 
American Institute of Decorators has accomplished. An entire industry 
has been inspired, and an entire nation has benefitted through the artistic 


integrity of their efforts. 


We, as creators, ever eager to cooperate with the Institute in the 
making of finer furniture, do herewith acknowledge the tremendous 
import of the Institute's influence. New ideas, new principles, new en- 
sembles in color, in design, new achievements in construction and in 
every detail embodied in the making of furniture have been developed 


through the artistry and cooperation of the A.I.D. 


We are grateful to have been able to play our part in this 
successful effort toward a goal of Better Living and pledge our con- 


tinued cooperation. 


#1. Singer & Sons 


Designers and Makers of 
Gpholstered and Gabinet Furniture 
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30-36 wae 19th Séreet The Merchandise Mart 
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WALLPAPERS 





FIGURED CARPETS 


At New York’s Exclusive Ambassador 
Hotel—Delicious food amid de- 
lightful surroundings makes the 
Ambassador a favorite rendez- 
vous for dining and dancing. 
This luxurious textured Coch- 
rane Marlston carpet adds fur- 
ther distinction to the scene. 


FAMOUS PEBBLEWEAVE 


& 
¥ 
¥ 

BY THE MAKERS OF gy 
+ 
¥ 
¥ 


“ipeeween figured carpets for hotels, theatres and similar installations 


have the same basic quality characteristics that have long made Cochrane 
Pebbleweave the choice of leading interior designers. 


Cochrane colors are exceptionally clear because extra steps are taken to 
make them so. The precision of Cochrane weaving does full justice to the 
basic beauty of its design. The wide range of patterns—styled under the 
direction of Isabel M. Crocé—are especially created to harmonize with 


today’s trends in other decorative fabrics. The price range is sufficiently 
broad to meet all budget requirements. 


See the new Cochrane line before planning your next interior, 


whether it be a hotel, a smart shop, or a beautiful home. 


Charles P. Cochrane Company, Manufacturers of High Grade 
Carpets and Rugs, Bridgeport, Penna. 
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Regency 


at 1ts Beauteous Best 


We display a remarkable example of the Regency period 
in this antique rosewood sofa table (with drop leaves). 
In colour, a shimmered faded cinnamon and in its other 
details of carving and chasing—metal and wood—it 
ranks a masterpiece of period craftsmanship—circa 1810. 
Few better examples of lush Regency can be found any- 
where. None better has yet graced our showrooms. 


WOOD 4x» HOGAN, w« 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


We Are Wholesalers Exclusively 


IN CHICAGO IN LOS ANGELES 
Charles B. Geller, 6th Floor, Harold W. Herlihy 
Merchandise Mart 816 S. Figueroa Street 


Sole American Distributors for . . Arthur Brett & Sons, Ltd., 
and Frederick Tibbenham, Ltd., England 


7 282 24.3. 24. 2-@ Ri? ®&@ DPD Uv €’* Ty, 7 2 
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***Silver Fawn”’ strikes a new note in scenic papers 


ANNOUNCING A NEW SERIES OF 


init VW apers 


The new Americana Series includes three colorings of the modernly 
treated American Desert, two of Mid-American, four of the smart 
Silver Fawn and a beautiful new coloring of Landing of the 
Pilgrims. The highest point of design of any of these is 55 inches. 
Colorings are modern. Simplified treatments have been emphasized. 


YOU WILL WANT 
THIS NEW CATALOG New modes, effects and applications are inherent. 


The established papers are still available. Many have been recent- 


This new catalog includes several interest- = - . 
toe tufaden ta elecinteie ent ly recolored. These are the well-known traditional scenics, Chinese 
numerous black-and-white photos of scenic designs, landscapes, friezes, panels, woods and bath decorations. 


veome of all types. Ack to oss ome at your You will want to know about these papers. So be sure to ask your 


dealer’s showroom. Or send us 25c (coin or 
stamps) for your own copy. dealer to show you our new 1941 samples and catalog. 


*Plate from new catalog 


SCHMITZ-HORNING COMPANY -- - Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Kro-mura and Venwood Papers 





CUALITY SOURCES 


The following advertisers’ merchandise meets the highest standards 





ACCESSORIES 
HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th St., New York; 155 

Angeles 
MOTTAHEDEH AND SONS, 225 5th Avenue, New York; 
SHERRY, HARRIET, 139 E. 57th Street, New York 
SKINNER, S. P., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
VAN DUGTEREN, A. J., & SONS, INC., 1107 Broadway, 
WARD & ROME, 63 East 57th Street, New York 


ANTIQUES 
ASHLEY-KENT, LTD., 165 East 54th Street, New York .. 
BLUNDELL, GEORGE OF LONDON, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
BODART, JACQUES, INC., 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, 
COLCHESTER GALLERIES, LTD., 3 West 61st Street, New York . 
FOREIGN FURNITURE FACTORS, INC., 3 West 61st Street, New York 
HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th St., New York; 155 East Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles 
HODGES, TREVOR E., LTD., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 
420 Boylston Street, Boston; 155 East Superior Street, Chicago 
NEEDHAM’S ANTIQUES, INC., 143 East 57th Street, New York ..... 
NEWCOMB, F. J., INC., 208-10 East 52nd Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 7 
No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


BEDDING 

BECKLEY, CHARLES H., INC., 305 East 47th Street, New York 

CHATEAU FURNITURE CO., 305 East 63rd Street, New York 0.000 

HALL, FRANK A., & SONS, INC., 25 West 45th Street, New York . 

CLOCKS 

ACCESSORY TIMEPIECES, 13 East 60th Street, New York 

FABRICS 

CHASE, L. C. & CO., INC., 295 Fifth Avenue. New York; 222 W. North Bank Drive, Chicago; 1320 Statler 
Bldg., Boston; 3706 W. 4th Ave., Los Angeles eos 

CHENEY BROS., 509 Madison Avenue, New York see 

COLLINS, & AIKMAN CORP., 200 Madison Avenue, New York; 222 N. Bank Drive, Chicago; 811 N. 7th 
Street, Los Angeles w 

GREEFF FABRICS, INC., 49 Ease 53rd Street, New York; 6-107 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1717 Sansom 
Street, Los Angeles ae satin 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC., 45 East 53rd Street, New York; The Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1600 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 420 Boylston Street, Boston 2nd Cover 

MEYER, GEORGE A., FABRICS, 509 Madison Avenue, New York 

LEE, ARTHUR H., & SONS, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1717 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia; 420 Boylston Street, Boston 

SCALAMANDRE SILKS, 598 Madison Avenue, New York; 620 N. Michigan Street, Chicago; 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston; 1364 Grandview Avenue, Glendale, Cal. 

STROHEIM, & ROMANN, 35 East 53rd Street, New York; 1508 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston; 442 Post Street, San Francisco ani ieneinentecti 

THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 

FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 

JACKSON, EDWIN, INC., 175 E. 60th Street. New York 

SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


East Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7th St., Los 
102 
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FLOOR COVERINGS 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Lancaster, Pa.; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; Bendix 
Bidg., Los Angeles 
CHASE, L. C. & CO., INC., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 222 W. North Bank Drive, Chicago; 1320 Statler 
Bldg., Boston; 3706 W. 4th Ave., Los Angeles 
COCHRANE, CHARLES P., CO., Bridgeport, Pa.; 
GROSFELD HOUSE, INC., 320 East 47th Street, New York = 
KENT-COSTIKYAN, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York; 420 Boylston St., Boston; 
1354 Grandview Ave., Glendale, Cal. 
MANGES, SIMON & SON, 14 E. 32 Street, New York ‘ 
PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY, 136 E. 57th Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 
1680 Alton Road. Miami Beach; Merchandise Mart, Chicago . 102 
SMITH, ALEXANDER & SONS CARPET CO., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
52 Chauncey Street, Boston; 2155 East 7th Street, Los Angeles «+ 3rd Cover 
FURNITURE 
ALBANO CO., INC., THE, 309 East 46th Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles; 718 
Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 105 
BAKER FURNITURE, [INC., Keeler Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 383 Madison Avenue, New York; Mdse. 
Mart, Chicago; 28 West 20th Street New York 106 
BLUNDELL, GEORGE OF LONDON, INC., 385 Madison Ave., Neu 
BODART, JACQUES, INC., 385 Mudison Avenue, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 444 Madison Ave., New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 3262 Wilshire 
Blod., Los Angeles 
CHATEAU FURNITURE CO., 305 East 63rd Street, New York 
COLCHESTER GALLERIES, LTD., 3 West 61st Street, New York 
COLOMBO, LEOPOLD & BRO., 238 E. 44th Street, New York 
CONTEMPO SHOPS, 44 W. 18th Street, New York 
DAVIDSON, LTD., 420 N. Orleans Street, Chicago 
FANCHER FURN. CO., 1 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1128 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
FASHIONED FURNITURE, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 16-122 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
1018 Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas; 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
FOREIGN FURNITURE FACTORS, INC., 3 West 61st Street, New York 
GROSFELD HOUSE, INC., 320 East 47th Street, New York . . 
HODGES, TREVOR E., LTD., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 
420 Boylston Street, Boston; 155 East Superior Street, Chicago 
KITTINGER CO., 1893 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo; 385 Madison Ave., New York; 631 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago; 137 No. Vendome St., Los Angeles de . 
KNAPP & TUBBS, INC., 6th floor, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
MANOR HOUSE, THE, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
MASON-ART FURNITURE CO., 45-51 West 21st Street, New York 
MILLER, HERMAN FURNITURE CO., Zeeland, Mich.; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
MOLLA, INC., 410 E. 32nd Street, New York ‘ 
NAHON CO., THE, 435 E. 56th Street, New York .. 
NEWCOMB, F. J., INC., 208-10 East 52nd Street, New 
No. Michigan Avenu 
OLD COLONY FURNITU 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
OTIS MODERN FURNITURE CORP., 305 E. 47th Street, New York 
SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 
SINGER, M. & SONS, 32-38 E. t, New York; 1796 Merchandise Mart, Chicago .... 
SLOANE, W. & J., i New York 
SURREY HOUSE, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
TAPP, INC., 1740 Arcade Place, Chicago; 383 Madison Ave., New York cx... 
TOMLINSON OF HIGH POINT, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 907 
Penn Ave., Pittsburgh; 629 Gratiot Ave., Detroit me 
VANLEIGH FURNITURE CO., 115 West 40th Street, New York ........ 
WILLIAMSBURG GALLERIES, THE, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
007 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh; 629 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 
WHEELWRIGHT, RICHARD, 307 East 53rd Street, New York ... i 
WOOD & HOGAN, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago .... 
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CUALITY SOURCES 


_The following advertisers” merchandise meets the bighest standards 


FURNITURE FRAMES 
COLOMBO, LEOPOLD & BRO., 238 E. 44th Street, New York 
FURNITURE, GARDEN 

MOLLA, INC., 410 E. 32nd Street, New York .. 
FURNITURE, METAL 

MOLLA, INC., 410 E. 32nd Street, New York 


FURNITURE, MODERN 
CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 444 Madison Ave., New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 3262 Wilshire 

Bivd., Los Angeles 
CONTEMPO SHOPS, 44 #. 18th Street, New York 
DAVIDSON, LTD., 420 N. Orleans Street, Chicago 
FANCHER FURNITURE CO., 1 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1128 Walnut Street, 

Phila.; 282 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 
GROSFELD HOUSE, INC., 320 East 47th Street, New York 
KITTINGER CO., 1893 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo; 385 Madison Ave., New York; 631 Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago; 137 No. Vendome St., Los Angeles 
MASON-ART FURNITURE CO., 45-51 West 2lse Street, New York seve 
MILLER, HERMAN FURNITURE CO., Zeeland, Mich.; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
OTIS MODERN FURNITURE CORP., 305 E. 47th Street, New York 
SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN. INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 
TAPP, INC., 1740 Arcade Place, Chicago; 383 Madison Ave., New York 
TOMLINSON OF HIGH POINT, 385 Madison Avenue, New York; 1776 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 907 

Penn Ave., Pittsburgh; 629 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 


FURNITURE, OFFICE 
MACEY-FOWLER, INC.. 385 Madison Avenue, New York 

SCHMIEG & KOTZIAN, INC., 521 East 72nd Street, New York 
SLOANE, W. & J., 575 Fifth Avenue, New York 





















































FURNITURE, REED AND RATTAN 


FICKS REED CO., Cincinnati, Ohio; “- Madison dvenue, New York; Grand peoaguin Mich, ... aan 
7 E. Colorado Bivd., Glendale, Cal. an wtb, ehebianettess we 104 


MODERN RATTAN FURNITURE CO., 


GLASS, DECORATIVE-STRUCTU RAL 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., Toledo, Ohio 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 2116 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








LACE CURTAIN MATERIALS 


PATCHING, JOHN F. AND CO., INC., 509 Madison Avenue, New York; 420 ) ; , Boston; 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 442 Post Street, San Francisco 


LAMPS AND LAMP SHADES 

HALL, CHARLES, INC., 3 East 40th St., New York; 155 East Superior St., Chicago; 760 W. 7 
Angeles 

LIGHTOLIER CO., 11 East 36th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

SKINNER, S. P., CO., INC., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

VAN DUGTEREN, A. J., & SONS, INC., 1107 Broadway, New York 

WARD & ROME, 63 East 57th Street, New York 











LEATHER 

THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 

LEATHER, SIMULATED 


CHASE, L. C. & CO., INC., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; 222 W. North Bank Drive, Chicago; 1320 Statler 
Bidg., Boston; 3706 W. 4th Ave., Los Angeles sone 











LIGHTING AND LIGHTING FIXTURES 

CHUGG-CARLIN, INC., 76 Madison Avenue (at 28th Street), Neu 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
LIGHTOLIER CO., 11 East 36th Street, New York; Merchandise Mart, 








MANTELS 

JACKSON, EDWIN, INC., 175 E. 60th Street, New York 

NEWCOMB, F. J.. CO., INC., 208-10 East 52nd Street, New York; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los 
737 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ..... 





ORIENTAL RUGS 

KENT COSTIKYAN, 71] Fifth Avenue, New York; 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 1811 Heyworth ame 
Chicago; 1354 Grandview Avenue, Glendale, Cal. ..... 

PICTURES AND PRINTS 

OLD PRINT SHOP, INC., 150 Lexington Avenue, New York 

QUILTING AND NEEDLEWORK 

STEINER STUDIOS, 169 E. 6lst Street, New ¥ 

RADIOS 


KNAPP & TUBBS, INC., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
MANOR HOUSE, THE, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 








SCREENS 
HOUSE OF SCREENS, 513 Sixth Avenue, New York 





SCULPTURE 
VAN DUGTEREN, A. J., & SONS, INC., 1107 Broadway, New York 


TRIMMINGS 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC., 45 East 53rd Street, New York; The Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 1600 





Back Cover 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia; 420 Boylston Street, Boston 2nd Cover 


LEE, ARTHUR H. & SONS, INC., 383 Madison Avenue, New York; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago; 1600 
Wainut St., Philadelphia; 420 "Boylston Street, Boston saath 
SCALAMANDRE SILKS, 598 Madison Avenue, New York; 620 N. Michigan Street, Chicago; 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston; 1364 Grandview Avenue, Glendale, Cal. 
THORP, J. H., & CO., INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 816 So. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 


WALL COVERINGS 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Lancaster, Pa.; 295 Fifth Avenue, New York; Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles 
BASSETT AND VOLLUM, 740 Rush Street, Chicago; 442 Post Street, San Francisco; 812 W. 8th Street, 
Los Angeles inci tia 
McCLELLAND, NANCY, INC., 15 East 57th Street, New York 
SCHMITZ HORNING CO., 777 E. 82nd Street. Cleveland, Ohio 
STOCKWELL, C. W., CO., LTD., 3262 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
STRAHAN, THOMAS, COMPANY, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York; Chelsea, Mass. 
WARNER CO., 6-116 Merchandise Mart, Chicago > 
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bs a Maller of Cham... 


and also as a matter of fact, this Accessory Timepieces model* exempli- 


fies the care and artistry in design and execution typical of all our clocks. 
Yet, not in itself alone does it reflect exquisite dignity through its clas- 
sically simple lines and fine proportions. Because it is a subtle blend of 
the classic and contemporary, it also acts as a graceful accent note in 
many decorative environments. 

All of our models are available for inspection—in our own showrooms, 
and also aa MANOR HOUSE, 383 Madison Avenue, where they are 
shown in appropriate settings. Decorator’s discounts are, of course, 


strictly observed. 


ACCESSORY TIMEPIECES 


1] EAST 60TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y WILLIAM A. KIMBEL. Director 


**Tomorrow’s Yesterday” (Model No. 101) in dull lacquer, choice of 
selected mahogany and other finishes. Design appliqué and finial 
in gold-plated brass. Height, 12%”; Depth, 3%”; Width, 8”. Seth 
Thomas self-starting electric movement, strikes hours and half hours. 
Price: $115 (Model No. 101-A, lacking gold key-design applique, $105) 
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ANNOUNCING... 
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to sell more well-designed ( 


oN business will be created for interior designers and archi- 
tects. Starting immediately, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
is launching a far-reaching advertising campaign to sell the owners 
and managers of commercial businesses of all sorts on the need for 

well-designed interiors. 
We think that such a campaign is good business for us and for you. 

Our principal objectives will be: 

To convince your potential clients of the importance of good 
interior design in building up their businesses. To get them inter- 
ested in well-designed interiors that will make a more powerful appeal 

to their own customers. 
y 1 To point out the advantages of Pittsburgh Glass, in its many forms, 


as a medium for dressing up interiors and giving them personality. 















W'[TOOTUMN | 


/ , , F 
commercial interiors « + 


4 And to impress upon business the advisability of retaining the 
professional services of a design expert in this work . . . so that 
a successful and satisfactory job will be assured. 

The new program will involve monthly advertisements in such 
leading business magazines as Time, Nation’s Business and Newsweek. 
It will also include numerous advertisements in the restaurant, hotel, 
theatre, chain store, department store, clothing store and liquor dis- 
pensing trade magazines. 

Watch for this advertising. Use it to help you sell your services. We 
are confident that it will result in increased business for you, as well 


as for us, In 1941. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Designed For The Stars 


By The Creators Of 


“Trend Of The Times Wallpapers”’ 


C. W. Stockwell Co. Ltd. Distributors of 


All Types 
3262 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Wall Coverings 


Sold Through The Decorative Trades Only — We do not sell Retail — 
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Continuing the success of the Document 
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DocuMENT PRINTS 


For 1941 


Prints, as conceived by Greeff Fabrics, we 


number of new 


for 1941. These have been 


substantial 
faithfully reproduced from the old Docu- 


announce a 


“documents” 


ments in a wide range of colors and by a 


remarkably fine quality of engraving. 


The upper one shown is No. 15060. The 


ene at the left is No. 15030. The Greeff 


representative wiil present 


to you 


them 


reetf tabrics inc. 
49 EAST 53RD ST. 
NEW YOR K ctt 


early in January, so that they can be avail- 
able for your use throughout the year. 
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CORAL COLOR REDO UPHOLSTERY 
IN A HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, CAFE 


The First Choice of the Decorator . .. REDO. 
Here is a simulated leather upholstery suitable to grace 
the interiors of any hotel, restaurant, cocktail lounge, 


theatre or home. 


For REDO is not only practical in its sturdiness and 
long wearing qualities, but also decorative in its wide 


range of gay colors and grains. 


TIASE L- C. CHASE AND COMPANY 
295 FIFTH AVENUE e NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
MILLS AT SANFORD, ME., READING, MASS., TROY, N. H. 


REDO UPHOLSTERY 
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The 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Sy sph ( 


with 
CABINETS BY BAKER 


MASTERFUL musical performance and design that 
is in keeping with the high requirements of the 
Interior Designer are combined in this fine new 
instrument, the Masaphonic radio-phonograph. 
Both discriminating music lovers and connoisseurs 
of fine furniture will find technical and artistic 
perfection perfectly blended in the Muasaphonic. 
And, for the first time, an instrument that meets 
all the Interior Designer's needs is available to 
be sold through the trade on a wholesale basis. 





The Sheraton $595. List. Including Frequency Modulation 





The Musaphonic Instrument is a Frequency Modulaticn, the most 
custom model, designed to give the advanced medium of radio reception, 
utmost in radio reception and high is included in two of the larger 
fidelity. Its deluxe automatic record models. Also, other advanced features 
changer plays 15 ten and twelve-inch fer reproduction of radio and 
records intermixed. recordings. 


Four console type cabinets and one 
smaller table model permit an 
adequate selection for all purposes. 
Several Custom and Old World 
finishes, including Mahogany, French 
Walnut and Champagne, give the 
right choice of effects. List prices 
range from $50.00 to $725.00. 





The Chippendale $375. List. 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS ARE INVITED TO SEE THE PERMANENT DISPLAY OF MUSAPHONIC INSTRUMENTS AT: 


NAPP.’ TUBBS Inc. 


SAP Sstincttice Sur rtett thre 
6th FLOOR, MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THIS PHOTO shows how “F” lighting is used in recessed 
ceiling troffer and also behind the glass brick archi- 
tectural elements. 


FROM THE TINY 6 watt to the giant 100 watt, there’s a com- 
plete line of G-E Mazpa F lamps...recommended for 
use only with equipment providing good power factor, 
such as Fleur-O-Liers or RLM Industrial fixtures. 


18 





DETROIT STORE GETS SUBTLE LIGHTING 
EFFECTS WITH G-E MAZDA F LAMPS 


Hk J. L. Hudson Company 

of Detroit offers a good 
example of the effective use of 
G-E Mazpa F (fluorescent) 
lamps for part of their general 
and supplementary lighting. 
Careful designing has produced 
artistic and subtle lighting ef- 
fects. For example. daylight 
fluorescent lamps have been 
used to light display niches and 
wall and counter cases. In ad- 
dition, they have been used in 
recessed ceiling troffers to add 
supplementary lighting for the 
counter tops and selling areas. 
Thus. merchandise appears es- 


sentially the same when brought 
to the counter top for close 
inspection by the customer. 
On two floors fluorescent light- 
ing in recessed troffers has been 
added to the existing filament 
lighting in enclosing-globe lu- 
minaires to provide general 
lighting. 

Find out what possibilities G-E 
Mazpa F lamps offer vou for 
achieving distinctive design. 
Write for the booklet. “Flu- 
orescent Lighting Applica- 
tions.””’ General Electric Com- 
pany. Dept. 166-ID-A, Nela 
Park. Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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When you're in Boston... 


Decorators attending the Boston convention of the A. I. D. are cor- 
dially invited to visit our showroom at 
495 ALBANY STREET - BOSTON 


When you’re in New York... 


Decorators are always welcome at our showroom at 
385 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK 
In Los Angeles 816 So. Figueroa Street 


Old Colony 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
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J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. * 250 Park Avenue at 47th Street + New York 
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KNAPP& LUBBS PRESENTS ANEW AND COMPLETE DISPLAY 


vp 








Here is modern furniture that is a 
style — not a fad. The type of 
modern that people love 

for its delightful mellow finish, 
its tribute to the traditional 
fundamentals of 
fine design 
and its suave 
expression of 
modern American living 
Knapp and Tubbs 
new display of 
Modern Originals, made by 
The Widdicomb Company, 
is your answer to that 
oft-repeated question: 
“Where can I find 
good modern?” 


NAPP.’ TUBBS Inc. 


Distinctive Purrtture 


6th FLOOR, MERCHANDISE MART 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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T iis first issue in the new year commemorates the Tenth Anniversary of the American 
Institute of Decorators, and we welcome the opportunity of recording for the interior 
designing profession the accomplishments of this national organization of interior 
designers during the first decade of its existence. 


To those in the profession who are not fully appreciative of the dynamic force which 
the Institute exerts in its great field, this issue should be very revealing and stimulating. 
Here, for the interested and progressive interior designer, are gathered past activities 
of Chapter and national governing body; the accomplishments in the field of education 
are particularly noteworthy. 


If you are not already a member of the Institute, a perusal of the material herein 
will inspire you to make application for membership at once so that you can enjoy the 
satisfaction of being associated with an Institute which offers you such a splendid 
opportunity to be of active service to your profession. 


The accomplishments of the Institute during the past decade speak well for the 
character of all of those who have played a part in its development, but no organization 
is more than the length and shadow of its membership. 


Shortly after this issue is off the press, the American Institute of Decorators will 
hold its annual conference in Boston, marking the beginning of a second decade of its 
activity, and the coming years will undoubtedly crown the A.I.D. with even greater 
accomplishments. 


The professional standing of the interior designers of this country today has been 
influenced and greatly furthered by the fine work of the Institute, and this conscientious 
activity will continue as long as the A.I.D. continues to function. 


It behooves all of us to lend our support to the end that we aid and abet the con- 
structive program of this worthy organization concerned with our own interests. 


tiny ® Mrdiretn 
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NATIONAL 
PRESIDENTS 
OF 
A. I. D. 











Above, right: William R. Moore, Founder, 
and President, 1931-1933. Above, left: 
Frank W. Richardson, President, 1933- 
1936. Right: Francis H. Lenygon, Presi- 
dent, 1936-1939. Far right: William A. 
Kimbel, President, 1939 incumbent. 





OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 


By Frank W. RIcHARDSON 


A. the Institute approaches the end of the first decade of its existence, it will 
interest our members to review some of the events incidental to its origin. For many 
of the older members it will refresh pleasant impressions and to others it should 
make more definite such information as may have come to them from time to time. 

It was in the spring of 1931, memorable as a period of business depression, that 
the conception of the value of organizing the interior designers of the United States 
took form. Furniture manufacturers in Grand Rapids had become aware of the 
importance of interior designers as a medium of distribution of furniture and as a 
source of inspiration in style and design. It was believed that a national organiza- 
tion of those engaged in the field of interior design would be likely to elevate 
standards in the field of design to the advantage of manufacturers, distributors and 
to the general public. It is thought by many commentators that in the ten years 
following. this expectation has been realized. 

It was natural that an interior designer of high standing should become the 
medium through whom correlated efforts would bring fulfillment of the plan. William 
R. Moore of Chicago became the leader in the movement. There followed a series 
of consultations engaging the attention of Mr. Moore with Robert W. Irwin and 
other manufacturers of Grand Rapids. Associated with them was Eric Dahl who 
played an efficient and important part in the early stages of organization. 

Conferences of leading interior designers in Chicago were conducted by Mr. 
Moore, the initial meeting being held at the home of Irene Sidley at Highland Park. 
There was in existence an organization of women interior designers known as the 
Women Interior Decorators’ Association of Chicago. Mr. Moore consulted with 
the leaders of that organization in a series of meetings. Among them were Irene 
Sidley. Florence Ely Hunn, Marian Gheen and Anne Forester. Others were soon 
brought into the informal group for the consideration of methods of procedure to 
form the organization. 

The plan was greatly aided by the intelligent cooperation of Miss Norma K. 
Stahle, Executive Director of the Association of Arts and Industries, Chicago. 

Mr. Moore came to New York to enlist the support of a number of interior de- 
signers who were invited through Roy Belmont and Cleveland Demarest to a meeting 
in the establishment of the Demarest Company in 67th Street. There were present 
members of the Decorators Club, Inc., an organization of women, and of The Society 
of Interior Decorators, an organization of men. There was a discussion of the aims 
of the proposed organization and an outline of its expected functions. Mr. Moore’s 
proposal met with unanimous acquiescence. 

At about the same time a meeting of interior designers of Philadelphia was held 
at the home of E. A. Belmont at which the movement was Continued on page 96 








CONNECTICUT 


C. Elmore Watkins 


1934-1937 
Virginia Rice 
1937-1938 


ILLINOIS 


Edmund C. Hamilton 
1931-1933 


Editor’s Note: Connecticut Chapter Dissolved. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


By Epmunp C. HaMILTon 


A. a special meeting held in the Drake Hotel. 
Chicago, on September 15, 1931, one hundred 
and fifteen prominent interior designers through- 
out the State of Illinois formally organized the 
first Chapter of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators. Officers and a Board of Governors were 
chosen. Edmund C. Hamilton was elected presi- 
dent and served two terms. 

During the ensuing two years the infant or- 
ganization succeeded, with the united efforts of 
all its members, in firmly establishing the Illinois 
Chapter of the A. I. D. A constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and many new eligible mem- 
bers added. Annual dinners to the trade and allied 
professions promoted friendly cooperation. Many 
joint meetings were arranged with adjoining 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Frederick C. Bacon 
1931-1934 
George E. Hanley 
1934-1935 


John A. Reardon, Jr. 
1935-1937 


Anne Forester 
1936-1937 


Ernst C. von Ammon 
1933-1934 
William R. Moore 
1934-1936 


State Chapters. Exhibitions of photographs of 
members’ work were held throughout the State, 
at which the principles of the A. I. D. were ad- 
vertised by speakers from the Chapter. Finan- 
cially and in every way possible, the Illinois 
Chapter aided and cooperated with the national 
organization. building on such a firm foundation 
thet the future growth of the A. I. D. is assured. 


By Ernst C. von AMMON 


In many respects my tenure of office from 
May 9, 1933 may be likened to that of Calvin 
Coolidge. Not only did I succeed an eminent and 
efficient President, but my term of office was 
completed in prosperity and peace. Also, I had 
the support of an able cabinet to steer me through 
the dangerous waters of a sea of temperament. 

My last motion as a plain citizen was that our 
Founder-President, William R. Moore, be made 
an Honorary Member of the Board of Governors. 


Frank E. Barnes 
1939- 


Margaret Jane Dawson 
1937-1939 
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Marc T. Nielsen Mabel Schamberg 


1937-1938 1938- 


THE 
CHAPTERS 
AND THEIR 

PRESIDENTS 


ICHIGAN 


Lane Bishop 
1931-1932 


Jeanne Henkel 
1938- 
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Helen M. Esling 
1935-1937 


Wilfred S. Teetzel 
1932-1935 


Richard A. Brede 
1937-1938 








William A. French 


1931-1933 


MINNESOTA: 


Gustav F. Weber 


1936-1937 1933-1935 1938- 


One of the momentous changes made at the 
beginning of my regime was the change of our 
insignia and national name to American Insti- 
tute of Decorators. 

Of the accomplishments of the Illinois Chapter 
from 1933 to 1934, of course our participation 


Nell L. Clow 
1935-1936 


V. Marie Righter 
1937-1938 


in the Chicago World’s Fair is uppermost. It was 
at this time that all the plans were made that 
culminated in the outstanding showing made by 
Chicago interior designers at the Fair. Mrs. 
Forester, Miss Schamberg, Mr. Moore, myself 


and others made notable contributions. 


NEW YORK: 


Ernest L. Brothers 
1933-1935 


William A. Kimbel 
1935-1937 


Frank W. Richardson 
1931-1933 


Walter E. Johnson 
1937-1938 


Miriam Smyth 
1938- 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA: 


Fritz Eldon Baldauf ” ‘ oo Beth Armstrong 
1934-1935 be Pa 1935-1936 


Arthur Baken Neel D. Parker 
1931-1933 1933-1934 


During my term, William R. Moore set in motion 
the wheels that secured us recognition and representa- 
tion in Washington in the matter of a separate code 
for interior designers in connection with the N. R.. A. 

In looking over old minutes, records show exhibits, 
lectures, and entertainments, constructive and amus- 
ing, to unite professional and economic interests of the 
members through social contacts. 


By ANNE FORESTER 

No record of the activities of the Illinois Chapter 
group would be complete without a tribute to the 
memory of a loyal champion of the A. I. D.—our 
Founder-President of the Institute and third President 
of the Illinois Chapter, William R. Moore. 

This organization has never had nor will it ever 
have again a more staunch supporter or enthusiastic 
worker. He submerged self, he accepted criticism of 
every kind, and he worked untiringly if he felt it were 
in the best interests of this organization. 

His efforts were as unfailing as President of our local 
group as they were when he occupied the chair as our 

sa. 


Ben Davis te George Maurice Hyde 
1936-1937 ¥ ; ; 1937-1938 


Katherine Duff Watson Leonard R. Linden 
1938-1939 1939- 
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R 
1931-1933 


y W. Irvin 


Ernest W. Schwegler 
1933-1935 


Michael A. Riley 1935-1936 


1938-1939 


National President. The schedule during his two 
years was filled with constructive work for the 
best interests of the A. 1. D. always. The memory 
of his annual summer parties in his charming 
garden will linger tenderly in the hearts of many, 
we are sure, as a part of those formative days. 

He constantly expressed the wish during his 
last illness that he might grow strong enough to 
attend just this tenth birthday in the life of the 
organization in which he was so vitally interested 

but it was not to be. On this significant anni- 
versary, all those who knew William R. Moore 
will pause to pay homage to his memory. 

By ANNE FORESTER 
Out of the past, growing dimmer yearly by the 


RHODE ISLAND: 


Alfred 


1932-1934 


Charles M. Hoefler 


C. Crooker 
1934-1935 


1935-1936 


Grace B. Kelton 
1936-1938 


George William Bierce 
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brilliance and enterprise of those following me. 
I trace the feeble activities of my administration 
with great humility. 

A dignified listing in the classified city direc- 
tories began at this time and has trailed through 
the years and only this year has been satisfac- 
torily consummated. 

Publicity in some form was always on the 
agenda. A few lectures on kindred subjects were 
sprinkled through the year. 

Our most ambitious effort was an Industrial 
Art Exposition. This was a success and made a 
creditable contribution to local publicity. 


James W. Mulligan 
1937-1938 1939- 


George B. Pretat 
1938-1939 


Marshali H. Sheldon 1936-1937 





PENNSYLVANIA: 


Frances M. Bradford 
1938-1939 


Albert J. Yerkes 
1939- 


E. A. Belmont 
1931-1933 


Oscar E. Mertz 
1935-1936 


Lyman W. Cleveland, Jr. 
1936-1937 


Herbert J. Egmore 1937-1937 
Frederick J. Aeberhard 1937-1938 


Walter J. Johnson 
1933-1935 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


John B. Holtzclaw Edgar J. Cheesewright 
1931-1934 1934-1935 


We began a revision of our by-laws to conform 
with those of the National. 

An outstanding Trades Alliance luncheon 
which later inspired a festive County Fair of 
Yesterday was a great success. The action that 


stands preeminent to me during my year of of- 


fice was the presentation of the name of Mrs. 
James Ward Thorne for Honorary Membership 
in the A. I. D. The privilege of enrolling Mrs. 
Thorne as a member of our organization is one 


SOUTHEASTERN 


Mrs. Samuel C. Porter Mary Miller 
1933-1935 1935-1937 
Norman P. Pendley 
1932-1933 


WISCONSIN 


Bernard Callingham William Chilton 


1935-1937 1937-1938 


which reflects great credit and of which we may 
be justly proud. 

After the passing of the year the burden of the 
leadership of our group fell across the shoulders 
of Mare T. Nielsen who became one of our most 
brilliant executives. 


By Marc T. NIELSEN 
Marc T. Nielsen succeeded Anne Forester as 
president of the Illinois Chapter of the A. I. D. 
Continued on page 68 


John R. Bond 
1937-1939 


George M. Niedecken Hugh G. Maxwell Florence R. Weisskopf Evelyn H. Jensen 


1931-1933 1933-1935 


1935-1937 1937-1938 


Harold W. Grieve 
1938-1940 


Carroll A. Sagar 
1940- 


Arthur R. Jaeger 
1938- 





OF EXEMPLARY INTERIORS 





BY MEMBERS OF 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 


Paneled library, Lenygon & Morant, Inc., New York Chapter. 





Left and below: Living 
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Inc., New York Chapter. 


At bottom: Living room, 


& Valentine, 
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Illinois Chapter. 
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Porch, Betty Gilmore, Southern California Chapter. 
Living room, The H. Chambers Co., Maryland Chapter. 








Fireplace grouping, Edith Parker Bryce, New York Chapter. 
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Modern 


study, 


Paul 


Laszlo, 























Bathroom, Lucile Schlimme, New York Chapter. 
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Southern California Chapter. 


Living room, Fritz Eldon Baldauf, 


Northern California Chapter. 





Playroom, John S. Mason, Southern California Chapter. 
Living room, Agatha F. Schoenbrun, Illinois Chapter. 








SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 





Inc., New York Chapter. 
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Knox College reception room, Emily Kempson Dow, Inc., Illinois Chapte] 
Left: Silliman College dining hall, A. Kimbel & Son, Inc., New York Chapte 














Above: Johns Hopkins Faculty club hallway, John G. Matthews, Maryland Chapter. 
Left: Union College dining hall, A. Kimbel & Son, Inc., New York Chapter. 
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Private office with blueprint ceiling, James Blauvelt & Asso- 
ciates, New York Chapter. 


EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES 


Executive Office, Paul R. Mac Alister, New York Chapter. 
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Consultation office, Walter Johnson, Inc., New York Chapter. 


me 





Press office, Beverly and Valentine, Illinois Chapter. 
Private office, Lenygon & Morant, Inc., New York Chapter. 
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Club dining room, designed to simulate a room in a private 
house, James Blauvelt & Associates, New York Chapter. 





Reception room, John G. Matthews, Maryland Chapter. 





Hospital bedroom, Jane C. Higbie, Northern California Chapter. 


Club powder room, with a specially designed dressing table, 
Mrs. C. R. Gilman-Marjorie Fiedler, Wisconsin Chapter. 





Department store showroom, for 
display of gowns, Neel D. Parker, 
Northern California Chapter. 
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Mezzanine, designed for a private club, 
Miss Gheen, Inc., New York Chapter. 





titel lobby, with special attention expended on furniture 
mangement, Lyman W. Cleveland, Pennsylvania Chapter. 


Smoking room, S. S. America, 
lounge, Smyth, Urquhart & 
Marckwald, New York Chapter. 





Cocktail lounge, A. Kimbel & Son, Inc., New York Chapter 





Restaurant, Irving & Gormley, Ohio Chapter. 














RESTAURANTS 
AND BARS 











Hotel coffee shop, George M. Hyde Stud:o, Northern California Chapter. 
Left: Cocktail bar, Niedecken-Walbridge Co., Wisconsin Chapter. 









Office, Paul R. Mac Alister, New York Chapter. 


PAINTINGS 
USED IN 


INTERIOR DESIGN 
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Dining room, Joseph Mullen, Inc., New York Chapter. 


Living room, Smyth, U-quhort & Marckwald, inc., New York Chapter. 





Living room, Bertha Schaefer, New York Chapter. 


Left, dining room, Miss Gheen, Inc., New York 
Chapter. 

















Wall paper design, Nancy McClelland 
Inc., New York Chapter. 


Furniture and fabrics, Paul Laszlé, Southern California Chapter. 
Below: Folding cocktail table, Dan Cooper, New York Chapter. 
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Right: Modern lamp, Jane C. Higbie, Northern 
California Chapter. Below: Living room, James 
Mulligan, Rhode Island Chapter. 
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DESIGNED TO THE 


CLIENT'S SPECIAL ORDER 


Découpage furniture, including table, cabinet 
and mirror, by Caroline Duer for Jones & 
Erwin, New York Chapter. 
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Wall paper design, Paul R. 
Mac Alister, New York 
Chapter. 


Coffee table, Walter F. Lamb, Northern California Chapter. Upper 
right: Glass and plastic sideboard, William MacArthur, Inc., Wisconsin 
Chapter. Right: shell mirror frame, Clara Hukill Leeds, Ohio Chapter. 


Carpet design, C. H. Henders, Inc., New York 
Chapter. Below: Carved cabinet, Walter F. Lamb, 
Northern California Chapter. Lower right: Piano, 
Paul R. Mac Alister, New York Chapter. 


Mrs. Francis Lenygon, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Definition of a Decorator, presenting the 
Committee's definition to Mr. Frank W. Richardson. 


WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 1933-1940 


BY MRS. FRANCIS H. LENYGON 


Tre American Institute 
of Decorators was organ- 
ized in 1931. In 1933, its 
first Committee on Educa- 
tion was appointed by the 
late William R. Moore, 
Founder-President. _Al- 
though the work of this 
Committee has been de- 
veloping for a relatively 
short time, the ramifica- 
tions of its work have 
spread through 
years so crowded with ac- 
tive interests and accomplishments, that what is 
reviewed here is necessarily selective. 

The original Committee on Education consisted 
of: William A. Kimbel, Chairman, Richard F. 
Bach, Leonard C. Brothers, Henry F. Bultitude, 
John Callais, Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, Paul R. 
MacAlister, Nancy V. McClelland, Mrs. Averill 


seven 


Meigs, William R. Moore, Louis Rorimer, Eugene 
Schoen and Ernest C. von Ammon. 

In Mr. Kimbel’s first letter to members of the 
Committee, he said: “It will be our purpose to 
bring the influence of this Committee into such 
university and other school courses in this field 
as now exist. We shall also formulate other edu- 
cational policies to promote educational facilities 
which provide a thorough training for our pro- 
fession. It will be our endeavor to make the 
public realize that the pursuit of interior decora- 
tion requires the same study and training as any 
other art profession.” 

In all subsequent plans this goal has continued 
to motivate the Committee’s activities and in the 
pursuit of its varied interests there has been no 
deviation from an intensive effort to encourage 
improvement of instruction for students of in- 
terior design, and to establish higher standards 
of accomplishment in the interior decorator’s 


field. 


Continued on page 62 


THE PRESENT WORK 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL COM MITTEE 


BY NANCY V. MCCLELLAND 


The immediate aim of the Educational Com- 

mittee is, so far as possible, to carry on the work 

that was begun under Mrs. Lenygon’s able chair- 

manship to raise and to maintain the standard 

of education of an interior decorator. We want to 

make this whole matter of education a national 

program which may lead to establishing in a 

leading university or school a course that may 

demonstrate better ways of teaching a profession 

that has been limited along educational lines. 
In order to work out this problem, it is neces- 

sary for us to know exactly what 

is being done at the present mo- 

ment in the teaching of interior 

decoration in the schools and col- 

leges. We have not, like the archi- 

tects, a fund provided for travel- 

ing and study of the best schools 

throughout the country, but we 


have been hoping that, if we received this year a 
gift from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
it could be applied toward the salary of what we 
might call “a walking delegate”, who would be 
sent to investigate and report on certain of the 
best schools that now exist. Mr. Keppel of the Car- 
negie Corporation, however, replied in answer: 
“Unfortunately, this is a year in which there is 
no leeway in our budget for interesting sugges- 
tions which fall outside our normal program, and 
the only fair thing is to tell you right now that 
we cannot consider your present 

proposal on its merits. Some day 

the emerging professions are go- 

ing to be of great interest to some 

foundation, but not this year when 

everyone’s thoughts are turning to 

matters of national defense and 

Continued on page 94 





ACADEMIC STANDARDS AFFECTING 


THE INTERIOR DESIGN PROFESSION 


By Pror. J. G. Van DerpooL, HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ART, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Winn respect to the profession of Interior 
Design, the past ten year period is one that, his- 
torically, must assume a pivotal importance. The 
basic reason for this, unequivocally, must be 
assigned to the founding, significant growth and 
continuously expanding influence of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators. Valid success in any 
profession, be it Medicine, Law, Architecture or 
others may be measured, not in terms of fees, but 
only in the quality and character 
of service performed. 

It is precisely these two signifi- 
cant determinants that have been 
the of the 
American Institute of Decorators. 
Their determination to establish 
definite standards of professional 


important concern 


performance has paved the way 
for the greatly strengthened and 
vital position of the profession to- 
day. It requires high courage to 
champion the examination and 
licensing of members when no 
such proofs of soundness of pro- 
fessional capacity have been required previously. 
Yet the Institute has directed its attention to that 
end, in order to heighten the prestige and de- 
termine the service the profession will perform. 

To measure the success of the Institute’s ef- 
forts, one has only to review the change in the 
character of interior design projects in the last 
few years. The all too frequent project that bore 
the stamp of the “assembler of merchandise” has 
become less and less frequent and that which was 
obviously inspired by highly gifted, soundly 
trained designers of creative capacity is to be 
met with widely at the present time. 

It is the goal of the Institute to place the pro- 
fession on the same solid basis as Architecture. 
Not only is this desirable, it is entirely possible. 
Needless to say, the collaboration between the 
two professions is so close that the greater the 
points of meeting and mutual understanding, the 
more worthy the finished project becomes. Yet 
it must always be kept in mind that the two are 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND DECORATION 


likewise separate professions attracting different 
types of minds and capacities. The contemporary 
role of each is too well defined, and their respec- 
tive utility too widely demonstrated to fear ab- 
sorption of one by the other. 

We are fast leaving behind us the period when 
imposing exteriors of buildings proved devoid 
of design interest on the interior. This change is 
due to the increased use of interior design spe- 

cialists whose natural aptitudes 
and training preeminently fit them 
to tackle this part of the problem. 
As a consequence, no thoughtful 
person can fail to recognize that 
at long last the interiors of our 
public and private buildings have 
become things of beauty and ex- 
pressive of a greatly heightened 
aesthetic consciousness. 

One of the gratifying aspects of 
the situation is that this conscious- 
ness extends not only to our more 
important buildings, but to the 
homes and places of business and 

recreation of the people of moderate means. The 
specific importance of this is recognized when 
we admit that Modern American Architecture 
does not consist of the few great buildings in our 
largest cities, but in the vast number of average 
ones scattered all over our country. Taste in in- 
terior design is not reflected by a few distin- 
guished interiors, but by the many. Only when 
we reach the many are we achieving real success. 

At the root of the problem of high standards 
in any profession, is the kind of preparation the 
practitioner has received for his ultimate job. 

In the profession of interior design, it is to be 
admitted too many superficial schools still exist 
that promise to train a student to enter the pro- 
fession in a relatively few months. This is all 
right for the so-called “assembler of merchan- 
dise”, but certainly not for the student who 
intends to enter seriously the profession. 

It is well to admit that a four year curriculum 

Continued on page 104 





INTERIOR DESIGN AS A PROFESSION 


By WeEtts BENNETT, DEAN 


COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE AND Desicn, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The art of the interior designer is distinctly one 
of civilized life. Its satisfactions are those created 
for people of taste by effectively arranged in- 
terior spaces. There will be expression as to 
style. Occasionally there will be self-expression 
for the owner. In residential work the owner 
is an individual who hopes to acquire through 
well designed rooms an extension of personality. 
Sometimes it is necessary that the spaces give 
a sense of articulated enclosure 
against the outside world. Else- 
where, as in the country place, 
interior design finds its opportun- 
ity in the interpenetration of ex- 


The 


house and the garden become one. 


terior and interior spaces. 


The treatment of surfaces—walls, 
floors, ceilings—and the introduc- 
tion of related objects—furniture 
and accessories—are details in the 
development of spatial qualities. 
In practice, design 
bridges a gap that frequently ap- 
pears between the more definitely 


interior 


architectural qualities of constructed spaces, and 
the owner’s need for further refinement and 
orientation to a particular use, whether as a hat 
shop, a morning room, or a yacht. To be sure, 
this gap may be closed by the architect, or by 
the client. For our purpose, however, it is to be 
spanned by one who makes a specialty of this 
particular phase of architecture. This is the in- 
terior designer. 

The qualifications offered by those who term 
themselves interior decorators have been uneven. 
There are not only the genuine interior designers, 
but too often those who are principally collectors 
and dispensers of antiques, or still worse, the en- 
terprising amateurs who endeavor to disguise 
complete ignorance as to design and technical 
experience by vigorous showmanship and sales- 
manship. It is probably inevitable that through 
an art which has depended on cultivated taste, 
the tricky practitioner should find easy victims 
among those who, though lacking taste, still wish 
to seem sophisticated. Thus, the quality of work 
and the reputation of the profession has suffered. 


The able designer has found himself embarrassed 
by a title used alike by the distinguished and 
the dubious. 

In self-defense, it is only natural that there 
should arise an organization of established and 
competent designers. This group has been con- 
cerned to establish a professional status for its 
members so that the general standard of per- 
formance might be raised. In addition to the 

adoption of a code of practice, the 
better interior designers are re- 
quiring technical education, plus 
experience, as a prime qualification 
for acceptance to membership in 
the group. It is thus emphasized 
that a winning personality and a 
genius for salesmanship do not 
constitute complete training. 

In design, as in other profes- 
sions, the value of a general cul- 
tural education is increasingly 
realized. The professional man or 
woman must first of all have some- 
thing of a general cultural back- 

ground. Certainly the young interior designer in 
constant contact with cultivated people will need 
this general education to maintain himself and 
effectively present his case. In technical educa- 
tion, since interior design is so closely linked 
with architecture, a complete architectural edu- 
cation would hardly be amiss. There must be at 
least the fundamental study of construction and 
that inspiring though strenuous discipline im- 
posed by architectural design. The present day 
curriculum in architecture is greatly concerned 
with modern materials. With the interior designer 
there must also be a study of special materials— 
woods, fabrics, and plastics—so that the student 
may acquire a first hand acquaintance with these, 
the tools of expression in practice. Laboratory 
studies of materials and their uses, coupled with 
apprentice work in shops and factories, round 
out the student’s coordination of theory with 
reality for his profession. 

There still remains the interneship of experi- 
ence with the practitioner, a phase of training 
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ANNUAL COMPETITIONS 
IN INTERIOR DESIGN 


By Pau R. MacALIsTER 


Orne of the most prevalent factors in the funda- 
mental purpose of the American Institute of Dec- 
orators is the extensive educational program so 
stoically upheld in the past ten years. A leading 
phase of this program has been annually directed 
to the coming generation of interior designers in 
the form of a design competition. Through this 
medium, future members of the profession have 
been given the opportunity of acquiring a further 
technical background based on contemporary 
problems of design supplied by active members 
of the profession. Each competitor has been able 
thus to express individual talent through a crea- 
tive means and to further develop a factual knowl- 
edge which is vitally basic in good design. 

In 1934 a Committee was appointed to begin 
promotion on the first competition to be pre- 
sented. Members of this committee were Chair- 
man Leonard C. Brothers, Paul R. MacAlister, 
and Nancy V. McClelland. These pioneers of the 
Institute’s first design competition selected as 
their problem the architectural and decorative 
treatment of a “Hotel Bar” located in a northern 
metropolis. The advent of Repeal marked the 
selection of this problem as very timely. Interior 
design of this type was slated to be an ever- 
increasing source of professional design in the 
future. Acclaimed by thirty-seven competitors, 
this first competition successfully laid the founda- 
tion for a new educational theme, and the Insti- 
tute presented the first prize of $50.00 to Miss 
Margaret Elizabeth Graham, a student of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Each annual prize has been 
a presentation of the late Louis Rorimer, one of 
the Institute’s charter members, through his in- 
terest in perfecting the future of interior design. 

Carrying the banner of success into 1935, the 

committee chairman, 
Leonard C. Brothers with 
his members — Violet E. 
Grosvenor, Walter E. 
Johnson and Paul R. Mac- 
Alister selected two prob- 
lems for the competition. 
The subject, “A Child’s 


Day and Night Nursery”, 


The Late Louis Rorimer 


has long been a misconceived prob- 

lem and is, therefore, one which 

opened up many new and important 

channels in this specialized phase of 

interior design. Interest in this topic 

was proved when fifty-five renderings 

were submitted from ten different 

states. The winning entry was sent in 

from Miss Victoria Lewis, a student of the Min- 
neapolis School of Art. 

The second competition under the leadership 
of the 1935 committee was entitled “An Apart- 
ment House Vestibule”, and was well-chosen to 
synchronize with the influx of redecoration then 
beginning to generate in this particular field. En- 
tries from seven states, totaling thirty-three in 
all, were submitted, and John Love from the 
University of California was the winner. 

Catering to the difficulties of those who cannot 
afford both a library and living room—the 1936 
competition dealt with the designing of a 
“Library-Living Room” hypothetically owned by 
a young archaeologist requiring room to contain 
facilities for relaxation as well as study and dis- 
play. The committee sponsoring this competition 
was under the chairmanship of Leonard C. 
Brothers with the assistance of Inez Croom, Helen 
G. Mitchell, Ivan Y. Nickerson, Lloyd Morgan 
and Paul R. MacAlister. The winner out of forty- 
six contestants was Miss Jean Fleisher. 

Provision for outdoor amusement seldom arises 
as a factor in the field of interior design, but 
when it does the need for this type of knowledge 
is of obvious importance, and hence the subject 
for the 1937 competition. “A Garden Pavilion” 
was to be located on the grounds of a country 
estate as a complement to a swimming pool. Used 
for informal gatherings, this pavilion did not 
supply facilities for bathers, but was for the sole 
purpose of relaxation and entertainment. A stimu- 


lating problem for the younger generation, this 
competition drew forty-four entries. The com- 
mittee consisted of Chairman Paul R. MacAlister, 
Alexander H. Girard, Elizabeth C. Potts and 
Violet E. Grosvenor, and the award was given to 
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First Annual Conference, St. George, Bermuda. 


HIGHLIGHTS 
OF CONFERENCES 


FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE, June 18-23, 1932. Headquarters 
—Q.T.E.V. Monarch of Bermuda and St. George Hotel, St. Georges, 
Bermuda. Honor Guests: Professor William Z. Ripley, Professor of 
Economics. Harvard University; Reginald Townsend, Editor, 
Country Life; Charles Messer Stow, Antiques Editor, New York Sun; 
Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor, Fine Arts. Speakers: Professor 
William Z. Ripley, Reginald Townsend, Charles Messer Stow, Francis 
H. Lenygon, A. I. D., Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, Eugene Schoen, 
A. I. D. 

At the Banquet at St. George Hotel, Bermuda, Architect Lawrence 
H. Smart. Bermuda, introduced the Hon. Stanley Salisbury Spurling. 
O. B. E.. O. M. G., V. D., M. C. P., member of the executive council 
of Parliament who gave an illustrated talk on the history of Bermuda. 


Dr. Livingston, Director of Public Works, showed slides of the 
archaeological story of the island. A prize of $100 was offered by the 


Second Annual Conference, Hotel Drake, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Third Annual Conference, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Furness Bermuda Line for the best suggestion 
received for improving the dancing deck; the 
winner was Eugene Schoen of New York. 
Officers elected: President, William R. Moore; 
Frank W. Richardson; Vice- 
Marian H. Gheen; Vice-President, 
James C. Secretary. 


Vice-President. 
President, 
Mrs. 
Forester; Treasurer, E. A. Belmont. 

SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE, June 19- 
25, 1933. Headquarters—Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


Rogerson; Anne 


Illinois. Formal Dinner—Drake Hotel. Honor 
Guests: Henry G. Dowling, F.R.S. A., F. I. B. D., 
of London, President of the Incorporated Insti- 
tute of British Decorators; Lewis Bernays, Chi- 
cago, British Consul General; A. Loomis Har- 
mon, A. I. A., New York, President, Architec- 
tural League; Richard F. Bach, New York, 
Director of Department of Industrial Relations, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Charles Fabens 
Kelley, Chicago, Asst. Director, Art Institute. 


Fourth Annual Conference, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 





Fifth Annual Conference. Hotel Grand, Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
Below, Sixth Annual Conference, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
At bottom of page, Seventh Annual Conference. Hotel Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Forums: 

“Education”: William A. Kimbel, Chairman of 
meeting; Henry G. Dowling and Richard F. 
Bach, speakers. 

Architect and Dec- 
orator’: Ernest L. Brothers, Chairman of meet- 


“Cooperation Between 
ing; Interior Designer Gertrude Gheen Robin- 
son, and Architect Edwin H. Clark, speakers. 


William R. 


“Period Rooms in Miniature”: 
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Moore, Chairman of meeting; Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne, Chicago, speaker. 

“Landscape Architecture”: Ralph Rodney 
Root, Chicago, speaker. 

“Toward the New Day”: Ernst C. von Ammon. 
Chairman of meeting;Nancy V. McClelland, Wil- 
liam A. Kimbel, Paul R. MacAlister, speakers. 

“Business Problems of the Decorator”: Charles 


J. Watson, Chairman of meeting; Francis H. 
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California Conference, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, California. 
Below, Ninth Annual Conference, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 


Lenygon, Louis Rorimer, Roy Hall, Chicago. 
Accountant, speakers. 

Speakers at Trades Luncheon: Frank W. 
Richardson, Chairman of Meeting; Paul H. Gade- 
busch of F. Schumacher & Co.; Wilson Hungate 
of Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian; Robert W. Irwin, 
of Robert W. Irwin Co.; Franklin I. Judson of 
Stroheim & Romann; Walter W. Kantack of Kan- 
tack, Inc.; J. H. Kirtland of Johnson & Faulkner; 
Embury Palmer of Palmer & Embury. 

Special reception held on June 24th from 5 to 
7 o'clock in the U. S. Government Building at a 


Century of Progress in honor of the executive 
officers and Board of Governors of the Institute 
through invitation issued by the Commissioner of 
the United States to A Century of Progress. The 
members were received by Rufus Dawes. Recep- 


tion and Commissioners’ rooms were designed by 


William R. Moore through invitation extended 
by Commissioner Harry S. New. 

Tea for members tendered by M. O’Brien & 
Son, Art Galleries, where the Travelling Exhibi- 


Continued on page 84 


Gold medal presented to the late 
President-Founder William  R. 
Moore, in behalf of the members 
of the A. I. D., on his retirement 
from the presidency, Second Annual 
Conference. 
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TRADE RELATIONS 


By: Frank W. RICHARDSON 


Tre first year book of the Institute contains a 
brief commentary on trades relations prepared 
by the Chairman of the Committee at that time. 
After eight years which have passed since that 
report was made at Chicago there has been no 
reason to believe that the expectations expressed 
in that report have not been realized. It included 
these paragraphs: 

“Many problems were frankly discussed at the 
initial meetings. It is obviously impossible to 
arrive at any definite conclusions which could 
adequately cover all circumstances. A whole- 
hearted and sincere desire on the part of both 
the wholesalers and interior designers to establish 
and maintain a satisfactory basis of trade rela- 
tions, should eliminate some of the reasons for 
complaint which have existed in the past and 
should result in better protection for those en- 
titled to wholesale privileges. 

“The members of our Institute should know 
that in considering these very difficult problems, 
the representatives of the wholesale dealers have 
shown an entire willingness to cooperate and 
have devoted a great deal of their time and 
thought in efforts to arrive at a mutually satis- 
factory conclusion.” 

The approach to the consideration of problems 
is never difficult. The wholesalers manifest con- 
fidence in the reasonable attitude of our repre- 
sentatives and in a large degree are effectively 
responsive to our suggestions. 

It is of course true that not all of the hopes 
of our members at large have been realized. 
Such efforts as have been made have been guided 


GENERAL 


By Joun R. 


eBoun R. SCHWINZER of New 
York took part in the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1931, repre- 
senting the Tiffany Studios as 
He wrote the first 
constitution and by-laws of the 


Vice-President. 


Institute, and was appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on By-Laws, 


by reason and fairness on both sides, and in 
general it is believed that there has been no seri- 
ous failure to reach equable adjustments in 
respect of methods and practices. It is not appro- 
priate in this article to comment in detail about 
results accomplished. 

There is a growing custom among not only 
wholesalers but retailers to consult with repre- 
sentatives of our Trades Relations Committee 
with reference to their own policies of selling. 

In a general review of ten years it is gratifying 
to find that the Committee, with the support of 
the able assistance of the staff, has been able to 
compose satisfactorily numerous difficulties that 
have arisen between individual interior designers 
and individual manufacturers or importers. This 
has constituted an important part of the work 
in trades relations. It has been considerable and 
continuous. Many complaints from members dis- 
tant from headquarters have been adjusted by 
correspondence, or through personal consulta- 
tion. Recollections and records bring to light 
few instances of failure in this respect. These 
matters are routine in the correspondence of 
headquarters. It can well be said that we have 
had such cooperation from the trades as could 
be reasonably expected.° The cordiality of rela- 
tions which was established in the earliest year 
has continued undiminished throughout the 
ensuing period with evidence of mutual respect. 

The Chairmen of this Committee have been 
Frank W. Richardson, 1931-1933, 1939, Louis 
Kilmarx, 1933-1935, William A. Kimbel, 1935- 
1937, and Roy Belmont, 1937-1939. 


COUNSEL 


SCHWINZER 


an office he has held for the last 
ten years. Subsequently, after the 
liquidation of the Tiffany Studios 
owing to the death of Louis C. 
Tiffany, Mr. Schwinzer was elected 
a Fellowship Member of the Insti- 
tute, and appointed its General 
Counsel. 





ADMISSIONS 


By Mrs. Francis H. LENYGON 


Ad pplications for membership in the Institute 
are acted upon locally by the Chapter Committee 
on Admissions and Board of Governors when the 
applicant is located in a state where a chapter ex- 
ists. Otherwise, the application is submitted direct 
to National Headquarters for attention. 

The national procedure is as follows: The Com- 
mittee on Membership passes on the qualifica- 
tions as incorporated on the application form in 
respect to training and experience, sponsorship, 
and trade references, if that committee is of 
the opinion that the application is in proper 
order, approval is given and the applicant’s quali- 
fications are posted to the membership for thirty 
days. If no adverse opinions are filed within the 
thirty-day posting period, the application is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Admissions and if 
passed by that committee, final action is taken by 
the National Board of Governors. 

The following summary represents the total 
number of admissions during the years and in 
the chapters indicated. 

1931—(Total Admissions—342): Illinois, 92; 
Michigan, 18; Minnesota, 17; *Missouri District, 


20; New York, 100; Ohio, 42; 
Pennsylvania, 38; Wisconsin, 15. 

1932 — (Total Admissions — 
227): Northern California, 32; 
Southern California, 37; Illinois, 
9; *Louisiana District (Southern) , 
15; Maryland District, 16; Massa- 
chusetts, 30; Michigan, 2; New 
York, 32; Ohio, 11; Pennsylvania, 
3; Rhode Island, 9; *So. Eastern 
District (Georgia District), 24; 
Wisconsin, 7. 

1933 — (Total Admissions — 

43): Northern California, 3; Southern Califor- 
nia, 5; Maryland, 3; Massachusetts, 3; New 
York, 12; Ohio, 4; *Louisiana District, 2; Illi- 
nois, 8; Michigan, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Wiscon- 
sin, 1. 

1934 — (Total Admissions —72): Northern 
California, 1; Southern California, 4; *Connecti- 
cut, 9; Illinois, 5; *Louisiana District, 1; Mary- 
land District, 2; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; New 
York, 30; Ohio, 10; Rhode Island, 4; *So. East- 
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MEMBERSHIP 


By EwizaBetu C. Potts 


WY hen the Institute was organized in Grand 
Rapids in 1931, Florence Ely Hunn was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on Exten- 
sion of Membership, with Violet E. Grosvenor 
of New York as Sub-Committee Chairman repre- 
senting the East. 

How to start was the question, as in the be- 
ginning it was so difficult to identify prospective 
members, there being no reliable source of 
information from which to determine their train- 
ing and ethics. However, an effort 
was made to seek key people over 
the country who might be able to 
shed light on the situation. There 
were some marvelous responses 
from here and there which stim- 
ulated interest, so that when Mr. 

Moore made his membership trip, 


the way had been paved already somewhat. 
Due to Miss Hunn’s untiring efforts and those 
of Roy Belmont who became Co-chairman for 
the East, the Illinois Chapter was the first to be 
formed, followed by New York, then as a result 
of Mr. Moore’s travels in all directions, twelve 
other Chapters came into existence. At that time 
Independent Membership was not possible, but 
such a membership has since been established so 
that an interior designer located in a district 
where there is no chapter can be- 

come an independent member. 
With the organization of these 
fourteen chapters, the work was 
not over by any means. Hundreds 
of letters were sent forth in an 
effort to reach the established 
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PUBLICITY 


By EtrHeEt Lewis 


Oo n May 5, 1931, appeared the 
first headline about the proposed 
which has 


stirred headline writers 


since 
to all 
It is a far 
cry from that original headline 


organization 
brands of encomiums. 


“Decoration Convene Ambitious 

Affair”, appearing in The Chicago 

Evening Post to one of the more 

recent recordings of Institute ac- 

tivity which appeared in the New 

York Herald Tribune of August 

19, 1940, announcing “A. I. D. 

Chapters collect $70,000 for 

British Relief”. Fortunately for 

us, newspapers and magazines have, throughout 
the intervening years, continued to be interested 
in this organization founded for the purpose of 
“elevating the importance of the profession in 
the public mind.” 

Back in 1931 when banner headlines about 
the founding of the Institute were the daily 
ration of all Grand Rapids newspaper readers, 
two inch type was spread across the front page 


of the Grand Rapids Press, an- 
nouncing “Apostles of Beauty in 
Daily Life Express Ideas.” More 
recently, said apostles have been 
acclaimed with “Nationally Known 
Decorators Give Advice on Re- 
Styling.” Other headlines from 
1931 recognized the value of this 
organization which has since that 
day helped to build the prestige of 
the profession. “Somebody Rubs a 
Lamp and Bare Rooms Become 
Charming Settings” and “Decora- 
tor’s Work No Bed of Roses” and 
“Ugliness Must Go” are quite as 
timely today as then. The controversy which has 
never lost its fascination was then headlined 
“Holds Woman’s Idea” and 
“Marian Gheen Favors Modernism”. But whether 
it was a decorator-weary reporter or a child psy- 


Modernism is 


chologist who prompted this headline, it seems 
to cap the climax: “No Modernism for Baby.” 
The founding of the Institute was the cause 
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NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


By JosepH MULLEN 


I. the spring of 1932 a committee composed of 
Chairman Henry F. Bultitude, Mrs. James C. 
Rogerson, James H. Blauvelt, Mrs. Grace Hyman 
Hutchins and Vilhelm Kiorboe undertook to 
arrange a travelling exhibition of “Photographs 


of Interiors” by members of the Institute, under 
the auspices of the American Federation of Arts 
of Washington, D. C. These photographs of 
interiors were to illustrate various types of 
rooms in all sections of the United 
States. The object of this exhibi- 
tion was to bring before the public 
the genuine creative work of quali- 
fied interior designers, in the hope 
of stimulating interest in the pro- 
fession as an essential need to 
the public at large. The exhibi- 


tion was not planned as a competition, but dur- 
ing its development a trophy, in the form of 
a silver bowl, was donated by the “New York 
Sun,” through the interest of Charles Messer 
Stow, its antiques editor. This trophy was 
awarded to the decorator who received the great- 
est number of votes cast by the visitors to the 
exhibition during its tour of the country and was 
won by Mrs. Ralph Small of the Illinois Chapter. 
The initial exhibition of 102 

photographs opened for a two 

weeks showing at Knoedler’s, 14 

East 57th Street, New York on 

June 14, 1932, through arrange- 

ment made by the New York Chap- 

ter and thereafter was turned over 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Henry G. Dow Linc 


Editor’s Note: Under date of September 24th, 
William A. Kimbel wrote to Henry G. Dowling, 
of London, asking him to send a letter or article 
for this special issue. 

This material has failed to reach us in time 
for publication. Mr. Kimbel has therefore offered 
the following extracts from Mr. Dowling’s most 
recent letter, dated October 7, 1940, as an al- 
ternative: 


Win the total disruption of one’s life here and 
the ever-present uncertainties, it is difficult even 
to contemplate the everyday routine in other and 
happier lands, for we here have cut out all 
extraneous activities and enterprises—we live a 
day at a time, and uncertain of that! Invariably 
we go through the night here in London with 
the incessant banging away of guns, get up not 
knowing whether we shall be able to get to the 
City or whether, if we do, the business will be 
standing—we certainly do not expect any busi- 
ness, and while we are there, often have to drop 
work and take shelter. This goes on day after 
day and we are now case-hardened and take 
come-what-may in our stride. 

Those of us who were engaged on educational 


LOOKING 


committees now have to deal with other and more 
urgent problems; even professional matters have 
had to be relegated, and before we’re through 
with the war there will be many drastic altera- 
tions to our ways and means of living. The social 
implications will affect everyone, and just what 
will be involved for us individually and collec- 
tively is not possible even to visualize. We shall 
have to think along entirely new lines. Recon- 
struction will be inevitable in other spheres be- 
side that of bricks and mortar, or rather, con- 
crete! Already many able minds are pondering 
the problems involved, and in due course, and, 
I believe, at the psychological moment, some 
definite proposals will be brought forward for 
consideration. The levelling down (!) in more 
ways than one is creating a unified social con- 
science—a factor to be truly thankful for. 
Adams-Acton’s place has gone up and the 
bomb which did it almost got Lichfields’ business. 
We have had a proper packet in Tottenham Court 
Road, with many casualties and loss of life. Our 
own factory got a corner knocked off last week 
and across the way from it a block of ten flats 
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FORWARD 


By Roy BELMONT 


This Tenth Anniversary of the birth of the 
American Institute of Decorators most certainly 
causes me to pause for a retrospective view of 
what has been accomplished, what has not been 
accomplished, what have been the underlying 
impulses in back of the growth of the Institute 
and the causes of our having failed to obtain 
results we hoped for. 

I recall the first meeting in Grand Rapids. 
Michigan, with a large attendance, 
all feeling a common urge to help 
found and support an_ activity 
which seemed to embody in itself a 
promise for us of more stabilized 
business conditions and better as- 
sociations. A certain reticence 
which was evidenced among us 


as individual interior designers was already be- 

ginning to melt away under this desire for better- 

ment in our profession as a whole. I think this is 
the impulse in back of the A. I. D.’s growth. 

The first meetings had taken place in Chicago 

and the foundation had been laid for the Grand 

Rapids conference and exhibition. The New York 

group had met under the urging of William R. 

Moore and the far-sighted and capable ar- 

ranging of our co-worker, Mrs. 

James C. Rogerson. The resulting 

Grand Rapids meeting opened a 

vista of possibilities, which like a 

prophecy have in the main been 

accomplished. In spite of continu- 

ous and fast-changing world con- 
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ALLIED ACTIVITIES 


| Ei 1933, immediately following the second an- 
nual conference held in Chicago, a Committee 
on Industrial Code of the Institute was appointed 
to formulate a code for interior designers and 


persons engaged in related industries under the 
National Recovery Administration. Intensive ses- 
sions were held in New York for several weeks 
before a code was compiled that had the approval 
of the Committee. This code contained all the 
practical suggestions that were received from the 


interior designers throughout the country. It was 
compiled under the Chairmanship of Francis H. 
Lenygon and John R. Schwinzer, general counsel 
of the Institute and was sponsored by the Antique 
and Decorative Arts League, the Decorators Club 
of New York and the Society of Interior Dec- 
orators and a large number of persons not af- 
filiated with any of the established associations. 
On August 18th, this Decorators Code was for- 
warded to the National Recovery Administration 
in Washington. 

Informal conferences were held over a period 
of time with officials in Washington in respect 
to the terms of other codes and the proposed code 
of fair competition for the interior designing in- 
dustry. Although the Decorators Code was never 
adopted, due to the Supreme Court decision that 
the N. R. A. was unconstitutional, it was believed 
that many advantages accrued through the ex- 
change of information among interior designers. 


W itian R. Moore of Chicago, founder Presi- 
dent of the Institute, was appointed Decorating 
Consultant to the Architects in the Public Works 
Administration of the Federal Housing Division, 
which appointment was made by Secretary Ickes 
at the suggestion of Colonel H. B. Hackett in 1935. 
Mr. Moore held this position until his death. 


Tre amount of one thousand dollars willed the 
Institute by the late Louis Rorimer of Cleveland 
was the first bequest to be received from a mem- 
ber. This gift was received on December 30, 1939. 
A special committee was appointed to define the 
purposes and application of this bequest so that 
this money would be utilized for purposes that 
would be consistent with Mr. Rorimer’s wishes 
and with the promotion of the interests of the 
Institute. This committee was composed of Frank 
W. Richardson, Chairman; John Callais, Francis 
H. Lenygon, Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, Paul R. 
MacAlister and Nancy V. McClelland. 

Due to Mr. Rorimer’s interest in the educa- 
tional activities of the Institute and the fact that 


it was through his generous gift of $500.00 that 
the prize design competitions were initiated and 
have been held annually since 1934, it was de- 
cided to establish a permanent medal to be pre- 
sented to future winners of the Rorimer Design 
Competitions. 


WAR RELIEF 
By WituiaM A. KIMBEL 


A. we reflect on the many activities of our In- 
stitute, we can regard with particular pride the 
part which our several Chapters have played in 
the promotion of War Relief. Substantial sums 
have been raised in aid of the American Red 
Cross and the British War Relief Society. 

Of particular note was the work of the Southern 
California District Chapter in the promotion of 
an auction, the procczds of which went to the 
American Red Cross. They were the first to enter 
the lists in aid of this great cause and by their 
wholehearted and generous effurt the sum of 
$12,400 was raised and contzibuted. 

In August of this year the New York Chapter 
under the leadership of its President enlisted its 
services for the benefit of the British War Relief 
Society through the organization of a War Re- 
lief Shop. Complete cooperation on the part of 
its members, generously aided by our associates 
in allied fields led to the gratifying result of 
$26,300.00 which was donated to this great 
agency for the alleviation of distress. 

The Illinois Chapter, in association with the 
American Institute of Architects, followed in Sep- 
tember with a similar effort under the guidance 
of its President and associate officers. Their re- 
sults surpassed all expectations and when their 
shop closed after two weeks of intensive devo- 
tion to this work, the sum of $31,000 had been 
raised and turned over to the British War Relief 
Society. 

The Massachusetts Chapter followed with a 
similar undertaking with the cooperation of 
every member of the Chapter. As a result of the 
generous and unselfish devotion of the Boston 
decorators to this cause as evidenced by contribu- 
tions in merchandise and service, the War Relief 
Shop in Boston raised the sum of $16,000. 

To date the decorators throughout the country 
in collaboration with the Institute through the 
efforts reported above have provided approxi- 
mately $86,000.00 and more is to come, for the 
inspiration derived from these successful under- 
takings continues to exert its influence. 
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THE VALUE OF INTERIOR DESIGN IN 


HOTELS By Lucius Boomer, PresipeENT, HoTeL WaALDoRF-ASTORIA CORPORATION 


I n essence, this isn’t a debatable subject. Every- 


one in the business of hotel operation or public 
catering will readily agree that interior design 
is a vitally important part of meeting public de- 
mand—and, as public demand is met and satis- 
fied and patrons are pleased, success is advanced. 
Beauty being a matter of “good business”, it 
cannot be ignored; as it is stressed, so corre- 
spondingly favorable attention is created; and 
favorable attention is the sure first step to suc- 
cessful operation. 

I am on safe ground when I assert there is a 
growing present-day tendency to 
live in hotels. This is so because 
many people find it economically 
advantageous as compared to other 
ways of meeting the problem of 
in the 
big cities. Hotel residences offer 


what to do about “home” 


freedom not only from many fixed 
financial obligations of private 
houses and apartments, but also 
from the 
housekeeping. These more or less 


cares and worries of 
obvious reasons, as well as other 
reasons which have to do with the 
habits, interests and inclinations of 
many people today, regardless of 
economic advantages, have brought about this 
trend toward living in certain types of hotels 
as permanent or semi-permanent homes. Thus it 
becomes clear why the demands of hotel homes 
are similar to those of other homes of the cul- 
tured and well-to-do and become highly impor- 
tant in this modern way of living. Such demands 
include homelike furnishings, homelike food and 
privacy. 

In interior treatment and furnishings, hotel 
home requirements are the dominant problem of 
the hotel operator and the interior designer. If 


hotels are to compete with private homes of the. 


type found in apartment buildings, for example. 
they must compete with what well-to-do people 
of taste seek to accomplish in such homes and 
what they seek to avoid. One characteristic they 
seek to avoid is extreme standardization, the in- 
stitutional look, the duplicate “sets” of furniture. 
If one went into apartment after apartment in 
several blocks of Park Avenue or Fifth Avenue, 
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each apartment home would differ from the other. 
Many would be expressive of the personality of 
the owner; many would express the skilled taste 
and ingenuity of a professional interior designer, 
either “on his own” or endeavoring to interpret 
the wishes of his client. More and more such 
variety of treatment has been undertaken and 
approximated in hotels where the effort is being 
made, because of the trend toward hotel living, 
to please and satisfy the comparatively new type 
of hotel patron—the one who makes his residence 
with a thought of creating an attractive home 
in the hotel. Frequently this in- 
volves using many interior design- 
ers in a single hotel so as to ac- 
complish variety of treatment and 
correspondingly wide range of 
choice. The Waldorf-Astoria fol- 
lows this method. A hotel like 
Hampshire House, for example, 
bears the stamp of a creative per- 
sonality (Mrs. Draper) through- 
out. However, the cause and the 
objectives are the same in either 
case—to make hotel homes look 
like 
the more desirable. 

Generally speaking, the interior 
designer, like the architect, the musician and the 
painter, succeeds as he interprets the wishes and 
individuality of the patron. This fact is certainly 
important in considering trends in hotel interiors: 
find cut what the patron wants (or more espe- 
cially what she wants) do it, and you ought to 
be successful. Think of what has happened in 
lighting—the elimination of the overhead central 
fixtures, the general use of reflected and diffused 
light; of style changes in wall treatments; of 
Modern furniture—think of all these and many 
other factors and trends of present-day interior 
design in contrast with what was “the vogue” 
a few years back. To make hotel apartments 
salable. which means to make residential hotels 
successful, the nearer the approximation to the 
“last word” the more easily leases are made. 

Hotel-keeping is being influenced by the grow- 
ing trend to use the hotel as a home. To just this 
extent the value of aitention to interior design in 
hotels is emphasized. 


homes—the more attractive 





THE VALUE OF INTERIOR DESIGN 
TO SUCCESSFUL HOTEL OPERATION 


By Frank A. McKowne, Pres:pENT, HoTEL STaTLER Company, INc. 


I. would be difficult to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the interior designer’s art to the success- 
ful operation of a great modern hotel. For a 
hotel is essentially the guest’s temporary home 
and, as such, must at all times be kept in good, 
efficient order, tastefully and newly designed so 
that it does not suffer in comparison with the 
guest’s own home or the homes of his friends. 

A hotel can no more afford to have its rooms 
done in the manner of the ’90’s, with garish wall- 
papers, mission furniture and drab 
appointments, than a modern busi- 
ness house could retain sales rep- 
resentatives attired in unpressed 
blue suits with emerald green 
cravats and cream colored fedoras. 

The average guest of today—and 
I believe this has been increasingly 
so in the past few years—demands 
taste and This the 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. has 


refinement. 


striven unceasingly to give. 

It is a never-ending task, calling 
for the expenditure of millions of 
dollars and tireless team-work on 
the part of our Vice-President in 
Charge of Maintenance, Mr. H. B. Callis, and 
interior designers, their staffs and the thousands 
of workers involved. 

Some conception of the size of our job may be 
had when the reader considers the fact that there 
are seven large hotels owned or operated by the 
Statler Company. Located in New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit and St. 
Louis, they contain some 8,850 guest rooms as 
well-as numerous dining rooms, ball rooms, lob- 
bies, meeting rooms, and various other public 
rooms. 

All these, I repeat, must be maintained in a 
manner that will find favor with our guests. Per- 
haps if I were to list a few of the interior design- 
ing jobs we have done in the past year and a half, 
it will give the picture. 

During this period the most extensive interior 
designing has been done in Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City, which is Statler-operated. 
There we have completely rehabilitated 1,000 


of our more attractive and conveniently arranged 


guest rooms and are currently completing 500 
more. We also redesigned and refurnished public 
rooms, suites and installed new passenger ele- 
vators. 

Let us begin with the methods pursued in 
rehabilitating the guest rooms. One complete 
floor of approximately 125 rooms was taken at 
a time. The rooms were completely stripped, even 
to the removal of all doors. They were then 
newly painted, new lighting fixtures were in- 

stalled and new carpet laid. All the 

existing wood furniture was 

bleached to a contemporary blonde 

finish and rescaled, remodeled and 

redesigned, and the upholstered 

pieces redesigned, rebuilt and re- 

upholstered or, in some cases, re- 

placed. New bedspreads, new pic: 

tures were used and the rooms 

became in fact, as fresh and at- 

tractive in appearance as if the 

hotel had been opened yesterday. 

The color scheme on each floor 

was controlled by the carpet. One 

floor, for instance, has a turquoise 

blue carpet, leaf design, in the 

large rooms, geometrical design in the medium 

sized rooms, and plain, simulated twist weave in 

the smaller rooms. On this floor the top colors 

are uniform, being cedar draperies, and cedar 

and gold combinations in the chair covers, bed- 

spreads, etc. This simplifies housekeeping and 
maintenance. 

As the rooms were finished on each floor, the 
corridors were also done with new carpet in con- 
temporary design and new window treatments 
on elevator corridors. New ceiling fixtures were 
installed and doors facing corridors were all 
restored to their original condition. 

The suites were treated individually. In a house 
the size of Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2,200 
guest rooms, each floor has approximately four 
parlors with their adjoining bedrooms. The 18th 
Century English period was followed with the 
ensemble stylized through fabrics, wall papers. 
lighting fixtures, etc. Fireplaces were installed 
where they had not hitherto existed, to create a 
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INTERIOR DESIGN FOR HOTELS 


By F. L. ANprews, Presipent, Hotet New Yorker 


a interior design is as potent a sales aid 
for a modern metropolitan hotel as advertising 
or any other form of sales promotion, and hotel 
men have readily recognized this factor. 

At the Hotel New Yorker we are particularly 
fortunate in having as the Director of our house- 
keeping department, Mrs. Margaret B. Sharar, 
generally acknowledged as one of the leading 
figures in the hotel division of interior design 
that the industry knows. In addition to actively 
supervising the New Yorker’s 2,500 rooms, Mrs. 
Sharar handles all of the interior designing. 

One of the most potent sales aids 
the New Yorker has developed in 
recent years is the “Sharar-Suite.” 

By means of special furniture de- 

signed by Mrs. Sharar, a block of 

fifty rooms on the 19th floor have 

been converted into “One-room 
Suites.” Modern, functional furni- 
ture, so designed as to convert the 
“Bed- 
sitting Room” has created a new 
type of hotel room that found in- 
stant favor with travelers. 

Extension of this type of room 


room into a combination 


to keep pace with the constantly 

expanding demand is a definite part of the in- 
terior designing program for the next eighteen 
months. Originally designed to appeal to the 
women travelers, its trim appearance and lack 
of “frou-frou” made the new type room an in- 
stantaneous favorite with men travelers. 

In addition to developing this new type of hotel 
room, the New Yorker’s interior design depart- 
ment has created a series of beautiful suites. Each 
suite is treated as a separate unit, and there is 
no block buying of furniture and other fittings, 
as in the past, which disguised the suite so that 
it appeared like any other room or series of 
rooms in the hotel. 

An offshoot of this type of hotel interior design 
has been the Banquet Suite. This is a three-room 
suite, developed to cope with the problem of 
handling a small sales meeting compactly. The 
center room is large enough for a sales group of 
20 men to meet, and opening off on each side of 
this room are twin-bedded bed rooms. This set-up 
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enables a sales executive to handle the entire 
meeting from a central point. In many cases, the 
second-bedroom is set up as an office. 

Guest suites in general are laid out to meet 
specific problems. There are several suites laid 
out for the convenience of women travelers. 
These, naturally, feature the soft, fine furnishings 
that the average woman traveler is accustomed to 
in her home. The general tone of the entire suite 
is feminine in nature, and furnishings and lighting 
so designed as to be most flattering to women. 
Lighting in particular is important in suites of 

this type. 

The suites designed for men, in 
most cases, are for groups of ex- 
ecutives who are traveling together 
and desire suitable accommoda- 
tions for three or four men. The 
furniture is mainly of the “club” 
type and the room is laid out to 
reproduce as nearly as possible the 
atmosphere of a typical men’s club 
library or lounge. Built-in bars 
are generally found in the suites 
designed for use of men, while 
pianos are an integral part of the 
feminine suites. 

Getting away from the question of the guest 
rooms, the most important problem of the hotel 
interior designer is that of furnishing and lighting 
the public rooms and the corridors. A hotel of the 
type of the Hotel New Yorker usually has two 
or three public restaurants, ranging from a low- 
priced coffee shop to the formal dining room, each 
of which presents its own problems of furnishing 
and lighting. In addition, there are one or two 
ballrooms, plus a dozen or more private banquet 
rooms of varying sizes. 

In the coffee shop, tea room, cocktail lounge 
or formal dining room, the problems of interior 
design are mainly those of devising means of 
using durable furniture that still makes an attrac- 
tive picture for the guest. Lighting plays an 
important role in this because “bad” lighting, 
that is lighting unfavorable to women, can “kill” a 
hotel dining room faster than any other cause. The 
solution lies with the interior designer. The hotel 
itself is the best advertisement that it can have. 





INTERIOR DESIGN ABOARD SHIP 


By P. V. G. MircHe .t, U. S. Lines 


Tre “box office” value of fine ship interiors 
could be doubted by no one who has had even 
a superficial contact with the business of selling 
travel. Beauty is as much an asset to a ship as 
it is to a woman, and as lovely clothes enhance 
a woman’s beauty, so fine interiors supplement the 
In the hands of the 
interior designer lies a heavy responsibility for 
the ship’s ultimate place in the affections of the 
traveling public. 


liner’s structural grace. 


True, for permanent favor the interiors must 
be the outward and visible sign of inward and 
invisible virtues, for no ship could 
be a real success without the sturdy 
practical fundamentals; mechan- 
ical perfection, safety, stout con- 
struction, steadiness, economy of 
operation. But what the passen- 
ger will go home and talk about to 
his friends and neighbors—our 
future prospects—is the public 
rooms and deck areas, the comfort 
and conveniences of the passenger 
arrangements. The ship may be a 
ninth wonder in bridge and engine 
room but most travelers cannot 
these 
points and they know it, and they are inclined to 


properly evaluate good 
take for granted that a shipowner, for his own 
profit if for no other reason, will demand the best 


They will take 


the owner’s word for it that the gyro compass 


in the mechanical departments. 


is up-to-the-minute perfection and the radio direc- 
tion finder a modern miracle. 

But the interior design—that’s something else 
again, and right up their alley. All women—and 
not a few men—are interior designers at heart, 
and the average traveler feels competent to eval- 
uate the decorations. They have opinions about 
them, often vigorous opinions. Even if they 
don’t know much about interior designing, they 
know what they like. 

So in the past thirty years, more and more 
importance has been placed on this factor and 
shipowners have become convinced that a larger 
budget allowance for the interior features of a 
passenger ship brings proportionately swelling 
revenues. 

I think that the emphasis on the interior details 


of a new liner in press and magazine articles is 
excellent proof, if proof is needed, of where the 
bulk of public interest lies. If we were to make 
an analysis of some 15,000 newspaper and maga- 
zine stories that make up the scrapbook on the 
debut of the AMERICA last August, about ninety 
per cent would be found to deal with some phase 
of the interiors; or with the architects, designers, 
artists and craftsmen who shared the acclaim for 
this outstanding ship. The fact that they were 
Americans all who created this lovely ship served 
to heighten the interest, and no American can see 
the result of this collaboration 
without feeling a strong upsurge 
of pride in the achievement of his 
fellow countrymen. 
There is a deep-seated and fun- 
damental reason why in planning 
the living quarters of a ship that is 


and hold friends, 


thought must be given to color and 


to win much 
design with emphasis on color. 
Such factors have a definite re- 
action on passengers whether they 
are conscious of it or not. If we 

want to create a favorable mood 

we must study the known reactions 
of men and women to color, design and plan. If 
we can achieve a pleasing atmosphere by a felic- 
itous combination of these elements, we have 
created an impression that will make passengers 
want to repeat the experience. A ship, much 
more than a hotel, is a temporary home. Its 
passengers must spend many more hours daily in 
its public rooms and accommodations than do the 
They can’t get away 
So it is essential that we create the kind 


guests at a resort hotel. 
from it. 
of rooms to live in and for general use that im- 
prove on acquaintance. If there are any sour 
notes, even minor ones, their power to irritate 
may be amplified out of all proportion by the time 
the traveler has been constantly exposed to them 
during a voyage lasting a week or longer. 
Women travelers are particularly sensitive to 
these influences, and by the same token a deft 
touch of artistry in the surroundings creates a 
pleasant and wholesome mood. Further, an 
artistic setting is a background for their gowns— 
their decorative efforts, are not to be resisted. 
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THE YEARS AHEAD 


By WituiaM A. Kimset, NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Those who had the vision and the initiative 
to organize the Institute ten years ago would have 
found it impossible to realize fully the potential 
scope of its influence. So we today face the 
future without full understanding of all that may 
be accomplished by us through this concerted 
effort in the years that lie ahead. The complica- 
tions of the present make us fearful of the future, 
and yet our experience during the ten years of 
our existence must tell us that most of our fears 
are groundless and will never materialize. As we 
review in retrospect the accomplishments of these 
past ten years we cannot help but recognize how 
a group determination has overcome obstacles 
which to those less persistent might have seemed 
insurmountable. 

The Institute was founded in the first year of 
our great industrial depression. We have sur- 
vived economic and social evolutions which 
future historians will recognize as revolutionary 
in their import. We have seen all of our banks 
completely closed, our industry paralyzed, old 
countries destroyed, the beginnings of a world- 
encompassing war, and through all this we can 
record steady progress toward the fulfillment of 
those aims and purposes which inspired the 
founding of the Institute. 

This record must give us courage. Having 
successfully met the difficulties and complications 
of the past decade we can face the future with 
renewed determination to cope with all that the 
years ahead may hold in store for us. 

There is ample evidence to show that our pro- 
fession has progressed through a period of radical 
evolution. Our position in the business com- 
munity differs vastly from that when an interior 
designer—called decorator—was primarily a 
merchandiser. Today we are recognized as pro- 
fessional business people who, by right earned 
through training and experience, are providing 
service to the community. I like to accept as sin- 
cere statements of our associates in other lands 
who award the American interior designer leader- 
ship in bringing distinction and beauty to our 
homes. Having broken those restrictive shackles 
which too long kept us under the domination of 
a tradition which did not truly reflect our charac- 
ter we are now free to express ourselves in terms 
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which are truly American. Having acquired that 
maturity which made it possible for us to assert 
our individuality, the fields for applying our spe- 
cialized abilities become infinite and ever ex- 
panding. With the recognition which has come 
to us as designers and the creators of new forms 
of expression to bring distinction and gracious- 
ness to our homes has come acceptance by in- 
dustry of our value to them in foreseeing and 
interpreting the public mood for the morrow. 
We have become increasingly 
design-conscious, and in all modesty the interior 
designer can lay claim to having exerted great 
influence in inspiring this progress. No longer will 
our public accept those atrocities which imdustry 
tried so long to foist upon us. Our people are 
being rapidly educated to the fundamentals of 
good forms of expression in design and color 
and will discriminate to the financial detriment 
of those in industry who do not recognize this 
change. Good design is not a static quality which 
is subject to rule and definition. It is largely a 
sense of interpretation which is only asquired 
through years of training and experience. In 
supplying those abilities the interior designer 
is rendering an essential service which both our 
public and industry is accepting in terms of value 
received and as entitled to professional recogni- 


Americans 


tion. 

We have come a long way in ten years. The 
extent of our progress can best be measured by 
reviewing in retrospect the comparison of our 
standing in prestige and recognition as of the 
date of our founding and today. Our progress 
will not only continue but will be ever expanding 
to meet the demands of new fields of endeavor. 
We must prepare ourselves to accept the obliga- 
tions of these demands, demands which can only 
be met through those essentials in education, 
training, experience, and integrity which our In- 
stitute is constantly endeavoring to promote. 

The future may be clouded with current com- 
plications and apparent obstacles, but through 
those clouds we can see evidences of an unmis- 
takable silver lining symbolizing an expanding 
horizon to welcome us into new fields in which 
to express our abilities. 





WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


Continued from page 44 


Toward the end of its first year, the chairman of this 
Committee arranged an educational conference which 
took place in New York during the Institute’s third 
annual meeting. It was attended by about one hundred 
and fifty members and a few guests. The first speaker was 
Ralph Walker, President, New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. This gathering and ex- 
change of ideas began a series of constructive meetings 
with educators and architects which cleared away at least 
some of the misunderstandings and prejudices previously 
existing, and opened the way for the constructive coopera- 
tion which should and must exist between two professions 
with such similar ideals and inter-related problems. 

The second speaker was Richard F. Bach of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Honorary Member of the Insti- 
tute, and former instructor and curator at the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University. Supported by the Com- 
mittee on Education, Mr. Bach had outlined a basic course 
of instruction for schools and universities. This outline 
assumed as the maximum, a four-year professional course 
based upon at least two years of academic work of col- 
leges. This was the Institute’s first step in its attempt to 
unify courses of instruction for students of interior design. 
The general program of educational work then presented 
was comprehensive, and little has been added or changed 
in it during the past seven years of the Committee’s work. 

Next, Paul R. MacAlister read a report on the activities 
of the Committee on Education and Publicity by Radio. 
This report was followed by a talk by Rene d’Harnoncourt 
who had directed the broadcast, Art in America for the 
American Federation of Arts. Following this, Nancy V. 
McClelland reported as Chairman of the A. I. D. Beaux- 
Arts Institute Committee, a position which she filled with 
efficiency and tact. 

Leonard C. Brothers, Chairman, Committee on Design 
Competitions, another sub-committee of the Committee on 
Education, read the first report on competitions. Because 
of the development of these competitions, it is interesting 
to quote from his report: “Early in the year, a desire was 
expressed by the Committee on Education that a prize be 
offered with the view of stimulating interest and for the 
encouragement of better design among the younger mem- 
bers of this Institute. Mr. Rorimer of Cleveland very 
kindly guaranteed a prize of $50.00 a year for the next 
five years. The program was outlined, but we then had a 
setback owing to the fact that our members did not have 
enough young designers on their staffs—so the competi- 
tion was made open to all those studying interior decora- 
tion at art schools, colleges and universities throughout 
the country, limited to those under 25 years of age.” Thus 
began the annual competition on interior design and deco- 
ration, a project the late Louis Rorimer made continuous 
through his later bequest to the Institute. As a tribute to 
his generosity, the Rorimer Medal will be presented to 
the successful winner of each annual competition. 


Mr. Brothers’ reference to the fact that not. enough 









‘young designers were employed in decorating establish- 
ments, justified the Institute’s present open comptitions 
and gives strength and importance to the insistence of the 
Committee on Education upon adequate technical train- 
ing. This insistence is already showing results; an always 
increasing number of young designers is being employed 
in decorating establishments and at no distant date only 
such trained applicants will be considered in well-estab- 
lished firms. 

Another interest of the Committee on Education was 
Federal and Municipal Housing, and Eugene Schoen was 
appointed chairman of a committee to investigate the 
possibility of the Institute’s cooperation in this work. 
After Mr. Schoen’s report was read, Mr. Kimbel closed 
the meeting with the following words: “I feel confident 
that the profession of interior decoration is assuming the 
prestige which is our right by tradition, and with it an 
ever expanding future.” 

The activities of the Committee grew in importance, 
and under the continued chairmanship of Mr. Kimbel, its 
influence broadened. Of special importance was the in- 
terest of the President of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, Mr. Frederick Keppel; this resulted in a grant 
of $500.00 from that organization toward the expenses 
of the Round Table Conference on the education of the 
decorator, held in New York in January 1940. 

During the Fourth Annual Conference of the Institute 
in June 1935, the Chairman presided at a second educa- 
tional conference. Because of the importance of its speak- 
ers, guests other than members of the Institute were in- 
vited to attend. It was held in the Sert Room of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Dr. George E. Vincent, 
former President of the University of Minnesota and for- 
mer President of the Rockefeller Foundation, made one 
of his characteristically brilliant and witty speeches. His 
subject was What is a Profession? Colonel Frederick L. 
Devereux, Vice-President of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., spoke on Some Aspects of Educational Sound Pic- 
tures, and later showed four instructive motion pictures 
of great effectiveness. Stephen F. Voorhees, then President 
of the American Institute of Architects and later Chairman 
of the Board of Design of the New York World’s Fair, 
spoke on Architect and Decorator. 

Mr. Kimbel ended his chairmanship of the Committee 
on Education in 1935. Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon was ap- 
pointed Chairman and served until 1940; appointed to 
serve with her were: Richard F. Bach, Leonard C. 
Brothers, John Callais, William A. Kimbel, Francis H. 
Lenygon, Paul R. MacAlister, Nancy V. McClelland, Mrs. 
Averill Meigs, Eugene Schoen, William R. Moore and 
Louis Rorimer. 

The Committee on Education, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Lenygon, held its first meeting in November 1935. 
The majority of the members of the original committee 
are still members of it. Others serving at later dates were: 
James A. Blauvelt 1936-1937, Walter E. Johnson 1936- 
1937, Mrs. Lorena Dillon Burchell 1937-1938. Two valued 
members were taken by death, Mrs. Averill Meigs, 1936, 
and Louis Rorimer, 1939. 
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Designer Allen 
had ‘specs’ 
before his eyes 


HERE’S nothing new about Allen’s 
‘Ean expecting the most lavish in- 
teriors on a limited budget. But Allen’s 
solution to this problem may be new to 
you. His “‘spees” read: ‘Low-cost Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile Floors” and thereby 
promised a look of luxury to every room. 

The client wanted style. From the 41 


rich plain and marble patterns in Arm- 





strong’s Asphalt Tile, Allen had an easy 
time planning stylish designs. Special fac- 
tory-cut insets helped him add further 
distinction to this colorful flooring. 

The client wanted durability. Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile provides years of 
trouble-free service—never needing costly 
refinishing. Even damp basements and on- 


grade areas where the subfloor is in direct 


Every budget dollar does double duty in the Cocktail 
Lounge of the Ray-Ott Club, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
thanks to Armstrong's Asphalt Tile. Field of cinna- 
bar. Inset bands of Malay brown, saddle tan, and buff. 
Architects: W. A. Cannon and C. R. Phelps; Con- 
tractor: W.S. Johnson Bldg. Co.; Designer: J. Ullmann, 
Jr.; Floor Contractor: Niagara Linoleum Company. 


contact with the ground won’t harm or 
loosen this material. The through-running 
colorings can’t scuff or wear off. 

How about your clients? Installation of 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile can be made 
quickly and easily (a block at a time, by 
hand). 


“Sweet's” or send for free booklet—‘‘ Low 


Want more information? See 


Cost Floors with a Luxury Look.” 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Building Materials Division, 
1225 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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In 1936, several months after the new committee began 
to function, an invitation was received from the Institute 
of Woman’s Professional Relations in cooperation with 
the American Women’s Association asking that the chair- 
man arrange a program on Art in Decoration, to form part 
of its Conference on Art Occupations in Industry, the re- 
sulting addresses to be used in a pamphlet for distribution 
to students and others seeking information on interior 
design and decoration as a career. The published booklet 
is still in demand and may be obtained from Connecticut 
College for Women, New London, Connecticut. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: 

Art in Decoration 

Leader, Mrs. Francis Lenygon: Introduction. Co-Lead- 
ers, Leonard C. Brothers: Fixed Elements of Decoration; 
Nancy V. McClelland: Wall Decoration, Textiles and Car- 
pets; Eugene Schoen: Hotels, Stores, Theatres; Francis 
H. Lenygon: Furniture and Portable Accessories; Louise 
Rennie: Practical Details of Decorating; William A. 
Kimbel: Educational Institutions and other Community 
Influences. 

The following year Miss Nancy V. McClelland, Miss 
Ethel A. Reeve, Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robinson and Mrs. 
Lenygon, in cooperation with the Sixteenth Annual 
Woman’s International Exposition of Arts and Industries, 
met to discuss plans for furnishing a large and a small 
house for the next exhibition to be held in Grand Central 
Palace. The houses, when finished, were an innovation in 
this type of exhibition. They were complete in every de- 
tail both externally and internally and many thousands of 
people viewed them. For several years photographs of the 
different rooms were used for publicity by builders and 
furniture manufacturers who had cooperated in supplying 
the objects and materials selected by the decorators. 

From autumn 1933 to spring 1937, the Committee on 
Education held an average of four meetings a month; 
many educators and heads of departments in schools and 
universities attended its luncheon meetings. 

Included in the original inheritance of the Committee 
were: 1. The proposal that a bibliography on interior deco- 
ration be prepared. 2. The definition of decorator. 3. The 
outline of a basic course of instruction of college level for 
students of decoration. 

With reference to the first of these: Meetings were ar- 
ranged with representatives of the New York Public Li- 
brary. The Library agreed to publish the Committee’s 
bibliography on interior architecture and decoration in 
its bulletin, and to make this available in booklet form for 
distribution by the Institute. Much of the work entailed 
was voluntary and was carried out by the members of the 
Committee; in addition a professional librarian was en- 
gaged to collate and compile the vast number of pertinent 
titles. The Library also contributed much time of its own 
staff. The list as completed and published became a valu- 
able asset to the Institute and there is every reason to 
believe that it is the most comprehensive list of books on 
interior architecture and decoration now in existence. It 


is used in many libraries and schools, as well as by indi- 
viduals. Its continued usefulness is attested by the steady 
demand for copies at the Institute’s headquarters. 

The Committee at this time was also successful in se- 
curing from publishers a number of books for the library 
at headquarters. 

The Board of Governors after careful study decided up- 
on and published the following definition of decorator, 
as first submitted by the Committee on Education. 

“A DECORATOR IS ONE WHO BY TRAINING 

AND EXPERIENCE IS QUALIFIED TO PLAN, 

DESIGN AND EXECUTE INTERIORS AND 

THEIR FURNISHINGS, AND TO SUPERVISE 

THE VARIOUS ARTS AND CRAFTS ESSENTIAL 

TO THEIR COMPLETION.” 

In line with this definition, it seemed important to make 
the requirements for admission to membership in the 
Institute more consistent with the kind of training neces- 
sary for the high type of decorator described. This in- 
volved many months of consideration and preparation, 
and finally the paragraphs relating to admission to mem- 
bership were modified to read: 

Active members shall be persons who: 

A. Have completed a course of secondary school level 
and have had a minimum of two years of academic 
work of college level and three years of technical 
training in a school of design, and who have had 
not less than three years of practical experience 
in a recognized establishment of interior decora- 
tion, such practical experience to include the com- 
plete execution of contracts in accordance with the 
Institute’s rules and regulations; or 
Who have completed a four year course of college 
level in which academic and technical training in 
design are combined, and in which the technical 
training in design constitutes at least one half the 
total of hours of instruction for the entire course, 
and who have had not less than three years of 
practical experience in a recognized establishment 
of interior design, such practical experience to in- 
clude the complete execution of contracts in ac- 
cordance with the Institute’s rules and regulations. 

With reference to the proposed course of instruction, 
the Committee found itself with something very useful if 
it could be put into practice, but of little value unless 
tried; obviously the experiment could only be made with 
the cooperation of a university, especially one which 
offered degrees in other professions. The Committee in- 
vited prominent educators for informal talks during 
luncheon meetings. Up to this time. many educators as 
well as the public had believed that the majority of deco- 
rators were merely assemblers, not seriously interested in 
either academic or technical education. 

The Committee on Education believing this attitude to 
be detrimental to established decorators and to persons 
wishing to enter the profession, undertook to raise the 
standards of courses already available and, with this 


objective, arranged three regional round table discussions 
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To the question frequently asked : “Who styles your lovely furniture?’’ the answer most 


assuredly is “America’s foremost decorators’’. In this sense Grosfeld House furniture differs from the usual run 
of furniture which is conceived in a factory. Our pieces, built solely by us, originate with eminent designers 
whose talents are devoted tos creating livable and charming rooms. Thus you will find that the furniture you 
select here possesses qualities of taste and smartness, keyed to your most advanced ideas of interior decoration. 


And please remember, our “Lustre-line’’ carpets are also designed to harmonize with our furniture. 





Grosfeld House—New York—320 East 47th Street + Chicago—666 North Wabash Avenue + Los Angeles—207 North Vermont Avenue 


The Decorators’ Source for Fine Furniture. Sole Distributors of “Uustre-line’’ Carpets. 
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with participation by heads of departments in univer- 
sities and schools. 

For the first round table discussion on Training for the 
Interior Architect and Decorator, conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Education, the stage was set in the ballroom of 
the Palmer House, Chicago, during the Seventh Annual 
Conference of the Institute. After an introduction by the 
Chairman, the following four questions were brought up 
for discussion: 

Should there be a basic difference between the 
curriculum provided for the decorator and that 
for the architect? 

What should be the length of the course, and 
what proportion of time should be given to: 
(a) Design; (b) Laboratory and drafting room 
practice; (c) Non-professional academic subjects? 

Is it feasible to arrange for a type of interneship 
or apprenticeship in a decorating studio or business 
as part of a regular course of instruction? 

What should be the prerequisites for admission 
of students wishing to specialize in Interior Archi- 
tecture and Decoration (a) In schools granting 
a degree; (b) In schools granting a diploma? 

The following group of educators and members of the 
Institute participated: Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, Chair- 
man, Committee on Education, A. I. D.; Wells I. Bennett. 
Dean, College of Architecture, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Ruth Carter, School of Architec- 
ture, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Mrs. Florence Spiehler Cook, Head of Department of 
Interior Architecture, Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois; Elsie Fincke, Moore Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Ruth Van Sickle Ford, 
President-Director, Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Kenneth R. Foster, Head of Interior Dec- 
orating Department, Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Professor Laszlo Gabor, Department of 
Architecture, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rossiter Howard, Director, Kansas City Art 
Institute, Kansas City, Missouri; Glendenning Keeble. 
Director, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William A. Kimbel, Vice Presi- 
dent, A. I. D.; Jerrold Loebl, Head of Department of 
Architecture, Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Illinois; L. Moholy-Nagy, Director, American School of 
Design, Chicago, Illinois; James R. Patterson, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nancy V. McClelland, Committee 
on Education, A. I. D.; William R. Moore, Committee on 
Education, A. I. D.; Mrs. Sarah Peer, Chairman, Interior 
Decorating Department, Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas 
City, Missouri; C. Hamilton Preston, Director, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, New York, N. Y.; 
Francis H. Lenygon, President, A. 1. D.; Dr. Carl Scheffler. 
Director, Evanston Academy of Fine Arts, Evanston, 
Illinois; Professor James L. Van Derpool, Department of 
Architecture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Pro- 


fessor Emil Robert Zettler, School of Industrial Art, Chi- 
cago Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 

A verbatim report of the discussions was published, as 
were those of the two succeeding regional conferences. 
These reports are available at headquarters and have 
been sought by schools, universities and individuals in- 
terested in the subject. 

A second regional round table discussion was arranged 
for the conference in San Francisco, 1939, with a pro- 
fessional audience of about two hundred and fifty in at- 
tendance. The same topics were under discussion. Those 
participating were: Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, Chairman, 
Committee on Education, A. I. D.; Miss Beth Armstrong, 
A. I. D.; Arthur Baken, A. I. D.; Gustav Breuer, Associate 
Curator of the Gallery, Mills College, Oakland, California; 
Mrs. Nelbert M. Chouinard, Director, Chouinard Art In- 
stitute, Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Doris Conner, 
A. I. D.; George James Cox, Head of the Department of 
Art, University of California, Los Angeles, California; 
Edward M. Farmer, Acting Executive Head, Graphic Art 
Department, Stanford University, Palto Alto, California; 
Mrs. Betty Gilmore, A. I. D.; Marian Hartwell, California 
School of Fine Arts, San Francisco, California; Harold G. 
Helwig, A. I. D.; William A. Kimbel, A. I. D.; Francis H. 
Lenygon, President, A. I. D.; K. H. Lengfeld, A. I. D.; 
William R. Moore, A. I. D.; Ada Renshaw, Schaeffer 
School of Design, San Francisco, California; Louis Rori- 
mer, A. I. D.; George C. Sagar, A. I. D.; George V. Towns- 
end, A. I. D.; Kem Weber, Head of Industrial Design De- 
partment, Art Center School, Los Angeles, California. 

The third regional round table discussion was arranged 
to take place during the Ninth Annual Conference of the 
Institute, held on the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, January 1940. 

Twenty-seven participants sat around a raised table as 
a panel of speakers. The President of the Institute, William 
A. Kimbel, made a short address of welcome which was 
followed by an introduction and a few pertinent state- 
ments by the Chairman of the Committee to guide the dis- 
cussion. The topics discussed were: 

How can more adequate courses be developed for the 
student of interior design and decoration in schools of 
college grade? 

What basic courses now provided for the student of 
architecture should be included in a curriculum for the 
decorator? 

How can the schools which provide special courses for 
decorators most readily modify their curricula to meet the 
level of professional rating now available to students of 
architecture? 

With preliminary high school training, what should be 
the length of an adequate course for the decorator and 
what proportion of time should be given to (a) Design; 
(b) Laboratory and drafting room practice; (c) Academic 


subjects, non-professional ? 

The following educators and representatives of the 
Institute participated: Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon, Chair- 
man, Committee on Education, A. I. D.; Dean Leopold 

Continued on page 102 
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After a successful exhibit held in the Palmer House in con- 
junction with the antique exhibit, the remainder of the 
year 1937 was spent largely in developing a series of lec- 


tures. In the fall one lecture was given by Nancy V. Mc- 
Clelland, another by Hildreth Meiere, and a third by 
Eugene Schoen, all of New York. The lectures were held 
at the Arts Club and were very well attended. The pro- 
ceeds over expenses were placed in a Benevolent Fund. 

In January 1938, the annual conference of the Insti- 
tute was held in Chicago at the Palmer House. The con- 
ference was well attended. A very successful educational 
round table was held with educators from some of the 
leading schools and colleges in the country participating. 
This year marked the change in date for our annual con- 
ference from June to January. 


By MaBEL SCHAMBERG 


In bringing to you a resume of my Illinois Chapter 
term of office through 1939 and 1940, I should like to 
use “our” very own words which has meant for me per- 
sonally “a symbol of fundamental training and experi- 
ence”. 

Added to this, the past ten years have been years of 
inspiration—due to the privilege of working so closely 
with those who founded and made possible the Institute. 
This gave me the fortitude, I trust, to lead my fellow mem- 
bers through the past two years to a progressive era. 

Those who came before paved the way so thoroughly 
that I had definite visions of what I hoped to do toward 
featuring publicity education and, still more, to keep “a 
friendly association through a common interest.” 

To Retrospect: 

Our outstanding publicity for 1939 was an Exhibit of 
Sculpture by Lucile Swan of Peiping, China, under the 
auspices of this Chapter. 

Many members gave lectures at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, to Art Schools and important Women’s Clubs as 
well as radio talks over important stations. 

We cooperated in paid publicity in leading local mag- 
azines including Opera and Concert programs. 

This year our women members formed a Red Cross 
Unit and have met nightly once a week. 

Through this Chapter, group hospitalization was for- 
mulated for the benefit of members and their families and 
was, as a result, taken up nationally, as was also the 
Benevolence Association recently formed in tribute to 
our Founder President which is called The William R. 
Moore Benevolent Fund. This we hope in the years to 
come will prove just another monument to the A. I. D. 

In 1940 we did far more for the public as well as our- 
selves in giving a “Loan Exhibit of Antiques”. This was 
acclaimed by art critics as the finest as well as the first 
exhibit of its kind ever attained, sponsored by leading 
collectors and featured, too, the miniature rooms of our 
Honorary Member, Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 

The last courtesy extended by The Illinois Chapter to 
our Founder President, William R. Moore, was in the 
form of a trip to the 1939 California Conference in appre- 


ciation of his untiring loyalty to the Institute. 

Probably our most generous civic work was the recent 
Decorators’ British War Relief Shop, which was so suc- 
cessfully originated by the New York Chapter. It was 
an inspirational task that brought great satisfaction as 
well as gratifying returns. Mobile kitchens have been 
provided through this effort, as well as hospital bed equip- 
ment, etc. On the mobile kitchens will be inscribed: “Pre- 
sented by the Architects and Decorators of Chicago, 
Illinois, U. S. A.” 

ConNECTICUT CHAPTER: Organized Feb. 13, 1934; 
dissolved Dec. 31, 1938. 

SouTH EASTERN CHAPTER: Organized Feb. 27, 1932; 
dissolved May 24, 1939. 


MARYLAND DISTRICT CHAPTER 
By Louis L. ScHwarz 


Ou: Chapter was formed here in Baltimore on February 
5, 1932. Following the organization in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, of the A. I. D., the late William R. Moore, who 
was the first president of our parent body, visited Balti- 
more and invited the Messrs. Schwartz. Mettee, Zell and 
Matthews to a meeting. The purpose of this meeting was 
to interest qualified interior designers in Baltimore to 
join as members of the A. I. D. 

At a luncehon meeting, the interior designers above 
mentioned considered the matter of sufficient importance 
to have a larger meeting the following evening. Invita- 
tions were extended to those present and other interior 
designers; and in order to make the Maryland District 
Chapter as large and important as possible, Mr. Moore 
then visited Washington and talked with the interior de- 
signers there. 

The result of the meetings in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington was the formation of a chapter known as the Mary- 
land District Chapter. The members of this Chapter were 
the interior designers residing in Baltimore, Washington 
and Virginia. We have monthly meetings throughout the 
year, excepting July and August which is the summer 
recess period. There being fewer members of our Chapter 
in Washington, we have two successive monthly meetings 
in Baltimore, followed by a meeting in Washington; we 
then rotate in that manner throughout the year. 

On May 1, 1932, we held a photographic exhibition of 
interiors designed by the members of the Maryland Dis- 
trict Chapter at the Baltimore Museum of Art. This 
exhibition was open to the public for a period of one 
month. A Committee of artists, including the director of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art was appointed, and the 
work was judged by them and three awards were made. 
This exhibition we considered of great value, as we had 
newspaper publicity for the A. I. D., and it also created 
a spirit of friendly competition between the members. 

On May 27, 1933, our Chapter produced a play entitled 
“An Order At Last” at the Vagabond Theatre in Balti- 
more. The cast was made up of members of the A. I. D. 
and was a reproduction of the play given by the members 
of the New York Chapter previously. There was con- 
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Bracceled Vriezes 

ERE are two of the first Ca-Vel 

creations for 1941 —first for smart- 
ness, first for comfort, first for value. 
Never before has it been possible to 
offer upholstery fabrics of this type at 
such moderate prices.These “beveled” 
friezes are made up of soft, resilient 
loops of varying heights, firmly 
anchored in the base of the fabrics, 
and deftly arranged to give a beveled- 
column effect. Be sure to ask your 
manufacturer or jobber to show you 
these and other outstanding fabrics in 
the new Ca-Vel line. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN 
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siderable newspaper publicity which we thought was bene- 


ficial to the A. I. D. and our members. 

On May 16, 1936, the Pennsylvania Chapter as guests 
of our Maryland District Chapter visited Baltimore, and 
from the railway station they were driven to Annapolis, 
the capital of Maryland. Here they were shown through 
the old interesting Colonial and Georgian houses, includ- 
ing the Hammond-Harwood house. In all there were 
about six houses visited. These houses usually are not 
open to the public, but special arrangements were made 
and permission was granted to the members of the A. I. D. 
After this, Mr. Valiant entertained the group for luncheon 
at his country home nearby. We then returned to Balti- 
more and the visiting delegation entrained for home about 
eight in the evening. 

In January 1938, an exhibition was held by our Chapter 
in cooperation with the Maryland Institute. The exhibit 
showed various periods of furniture and decorations from 
the Seventeenth Century to our present Modern periods. 
During this exhibition, Mr. Schmieg of Schmieg & 
Kotzian, New York, gave us a very interesting lecture on 
various types and kinds of woods. He illustrated his lec- 
ture by exhibiting numerous examples of woods. He 
mentioned the countries in which these woods were grown, 
their most appropriate and practical uses. On another 
evening, Miss Grace Cornell of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, spoke on color and interior design, 
using pictures, paintings, and fabrics during her talk. 
Again the A. I. D. and the interior designers were given 
newspaper and magazine publicity. 

In May, 1938, the Maryland District Chapter visited 
the Pennsylvania Chapter who graciously entertained us 
at luncheon and afterward arranged a visit to inspect the 
furnishings and architecture of the fine old homes in Fair- 
mont Park. 

The Maryland District Chapter also had the pleasure 
of having the Quarterly Meetings of the National Board 
of Governors here in Baltimore several years ago. Their 
headquarters during this three day session was at the 
Belvedere Hotel. The first evening was devoted to a 
banquet. Short talks were presented by our National 
officers and others. Afterward there was music and 
dancing. The second evening of this meeting, we were 
entertained by Oliver Carroll Zell in his studios, and 
afterward went to the Peale Museum where a buffet sup- 
per was served followed by an inspection of the museum’s 
exhibits. The evening’s entertainment was concluded at 
the home of John G. Matthews with refreshments. 

The above are some of the activities of our Chapter 
since its beginning. There are many other activities in 
which we participated, but space will hardly permit their 
elaboration in this article. Before closing, however, we 
would like to mention a seemingly unimportant, but what 
we believe an important idea set forth by one of our 
members and put into effect. This was a sticker on which 
our A. I. D. emblem appears with a statement concerning 
its meaning. These were sold at a nominal cost to each 


member and applied to all packages and letterheads. 

Our Entertainment and Lectures Committees, for the 
season of 1940 and 1941, have presented a very interesting 
program for eight successive monthly features running 
from October, 1940 to June, 1941. 


MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 
By Freperick C. Bacon 


I. the late fall of 1931 I had just returned from a four 
months’ absence abroad when one afternoon I received a 
long distance call from my old friend, Lorentz Kleiser of 
the Edgewater Tapestry Looms of New York, saying, 
“William R. Moore of Chicago would like to come on to 
Boston to talk with you about the American Institute of 
Decorators”. As I was unaware of the existence of the 
American Institute of Decorators, Mr. Kleiser’s conversa- 
tion had no significance for me. As it happened, there 
was to be a meeting of an old association called “The 
Furniture and Interior Decorators Association” the very 
next day, so I replied to Mr. Kleiser I would be glad to 
welcome Mr. Moore as a guest at our meeting and dinner. 

This old association had been in existence for many 
years but only included a few interior designers. Most of 
its members represented many varied interests and in- 
cluded furniture salesmen—both retail and wholesale, 
painters, carpet layers and upholsterers, and was actually 
merely a sociable organization whose main interest was 
to have luncheons, dinners and golf outings. It was at 
such a meeting and dinner held at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, Massachusetts, that Mr. Moore was present. Mr. 
Moore sat patiently through the dinner and long enter- 
tainment afterwards, waiting to tell us his mission. Finally. 
after the show was over and all the painters, furniture 
salesmen, upholsterers and carpet layers, had left, the few 
interior designers remaining met with Mr. Moore. 
Over some very excellent, but then prohibited Scotch high- 
balls, he gradually unfolded his story. It did not take long 
for the few of us to understand his splendid ideas for the 
development of this national organization. 

Soon after our meeting with Mr. Moore we called to- 
gether a group of eighteen interior designers of Boston at 
a luncheon at the Hotel Victoria, and on December 16, 
1931, the Massachusetts Chapter was formally organized. 
It then adopted a constitution and by-laws in the form 
of the National Order as outlined by Mr. Moore, and 
elected officers and a governing board. 

Since then the Chapter has had regular monthly meet- 
ings at which many interesting lectures have been given 
on the practical side of interior designing, such as the 
construction of fine furniture, finishing, textiles, rug weav- 
ing, painting and lighting. 

The Chapter has also had most cordial relations and 
cooperation with the Wholesale Fabric Dealers Associa- 
tion which was organized at about the same time. 

In January 1936, the Chapter was host to the meetings 
of the National Board of Governors. The entertainment 
included a dinner at the Hotel Statler and was attended 
by members and representatives of the trades—about one 
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hundred fifty in all. The next day the National Governing 
Board was entertained at a delightful tea at Mrs. Nonie 
Tupper Gregg’s historic old New England house in South 
Natick. Then a visit to the “palace” of Mrs. Jack Gardner, 
who was the reigning society belle of the 90’s. (A great 
patroness of arts and music, she endowed her house, with 
all its wonderful treasures, as a museum, and four times 
a week free concerts are held regularly for the benefit of 
the public.) Then on by bus to the Wayside Inn at 
South Sudbury, made famous by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow in his “Tales of a Wayside Inn”. 

Since then the Chapter has sponsored several series 
of interesting lectures by Nancy McClelland, James H. 
Blauvelt,. Mme. Frances Houard, Mrs. Gertrude Gheen 
Robinson, Joseph Platt, and Col. Anthony Dyer of Provi- 
dence. These were all held at the Junior League and 
were attended by several hundred prominent members 
of Boston society. 

This past fall the Chapter sponsored a sale for the 
benefit of the British War Relief. From the proceeds 
of the sale of donations from clients of members over 
$16,000 was realized. 

The members of the Chapter are now keenly awaiting 
with true New England hospitality the honor and pleasure 
of entertaining the members of the A. I. D. at the Tenth 
Annual Conference to be held in Boston in January 1941. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 
By Ne. L. Clow 


The Minnesota Chapter was organized in 1931, a short 
time after the first conference in Grand Rapids had been 
held. Three of our members, Miss Nell L. Clow, William 
A. French, and Miss Helen Harrington, (since retired) 
attended this first conference and they have pleasant 


memories of the royal way in which they were enter- 
tained and of the lovely houses and gardens of Grand 
Rapids which they had the privilege of seeing at that time. 

They recall the tremendous amount of work which was 
accomplished at this first conference and likewise the 
inspiring and enthusiastic part which some members, since 
departed, took at that conference, such as Miss Marian 
Gheen, Mrs. Rogerson and Mr. Moore. 

Upon the return from this conference a number of 
meetings were held at which William A. French presided. 
The Minnesota Chapter was organized on December 23, 
1931 when Mr. Moore came from Chicago to help us and 
we had at that time fourteen members. 

During these years our chapter had as presidents Wil- 
liam A. French, Gustav F. Weber, Miss Nell L. Clow, and 
Miss V. Mari Righter. 

Unfortunately our chapter lost a few of its members, 
and it is partly due to our comparatively small member- 
ship that we have not accomplished all we had hoped for. 
Yet we are very proud of the fact that those who did re- 
main as members held together steadfastly, and that we 
have the enviable record of being the only chapter which 
has always been fully paid up on its membership dues. 


‘This no doubt is due to the splendid cooperation of all 


the members, and in particular to the very efficient Treas- 
urer, William Eckert, who the Chapter has had during 
all these years. 

Our Chapter activities have been principally along edu- 
cational lines and we have cooperated in particular with 
the Minneapolis Art School, where our members have 
given lectures and afforded their students visits to our 
studios and also field trips to houses of our clients. For 
this the school has paid us lecture fees, and this money 
in turn was used for prizes in competitions arranged b« 
the Educational Committee of our Chapter under the 
leadership of Miss Jean McHugh and the Minneapolis Art 
School itself. We feel that in so doing we have rendered 
a distinct service to the Minneapolis Art School and its 
students, and we also believe that we have helped to adver- 
tise the aims of the American Institute of Decorators in 
general. 

Perhaps the most important part of our work that we 
find in reviewing the history of our Chapter is the good 
fellowship of the members, which has been outstanding 
in our Chapter. We have of course regular monthly 
meetings which are usually attended by all members. We 
work together and for each other. Where we were com- 
petitors at first, sometimes all striving to secure the same 
job, we now rigidly observe the rules of ethics so that 
there is seldom any interference on sales. We exchange 
ideas and have had valuable help from each other. 

We do deplore the fact that our membership is so small 
but on the other hand we believe in maintaining high 
standards for our membership. 

The Minnesota Chapter also fully realizes the tremend- 
ous amount of work which is being done by the National 
Committees and is deeply grateful for all of it. 


MICHIGAN CHAPTER 
By JEANNE HENKEL 


I: was our founder-president, William R. Moore, who 
gathered our group together following the organization 
of the Institute in Grand Rapids in the summer of 1931. 
This was done in his characteristic tireless manner, for 
he had to make two trips to Detroit for the purpose. 
November 5th, 1931, saw the Michigan Chapter a reality. 
This chapter is a small one and among the present mem- 
bership most are of the original assemblage. 

Chapter enthusiasm was young and in October 1932 
despite the then existing depression, we ventured an 
exhibit of Interiors and Textiles at the Detroit Museure 
of Art. Seven rooms were executed by as many firms 
with an attempt being made to diversify the types. One 
large gallery was allotted to us by the Museum and it was 
a costly procedure to install the false shells, electrical out- 
lets, etc. within the space. Had we all been rushed with 
lucrative contracts, the event might never have been held, 
but the experience was timely and certainly brought the 
participants closer to the realization of our common needs. 

A few months later when business did not appear to 
take on new signs of life, the idea was conceived to have a 
sale to allow the firms of the various members to dispose 
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of surplus stock. There had been good cooperation at 
the Museum the previous fall, so a store was leased for a 
month in the downtown shopping district, the merchandise 
was assembled, and the members themselves took care of 
the floor sales. Some of the incidents which occurred 
there are still 2 source of amusement in reminiscing. The 
ironical conclusion of the whole event was that toward 
ihe end of the sale the famous “bank holiday” set in and 
it was quite some time before all accounts were settled. 

Meetings are held with considerable regularity the first 
Wednesday of each month. At several of these gather- 
ings we have had people to address us, such as John C. 
Milne, who at the time was affiliated with Johnson and 
Faulkner, spoke on textiles; John V. Smealie of the 
Mohawk Mills enlightened us on carpet weavings; Mrs. 
Dygert of the Detroit Edison Company told of that com- 
pany’s work in the home lighting field. On another occa- 
sion several members attended a lecture at the Detroit 
Edison Company on “Spot Lighting” or Optical Lighting 
as we since have learned to know it. 

Our out-of-town members have hospitably entertained 
at several monthly chapter meetings when we have all 
journeyed to Grand Rapids by motor. 

One of our members has addressed a woman’s club 
on several occasions, discussing interior décor and 
arrangements; another has presented home furnishing 
on budgeted plans to community groups. 

It has been quite some time since the Board of Gover- 
nors has paid us a visit for a quarterly meeting. However 
when they did, back in 1934, a trip to Cranbrook in 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, was arranged. There we 
were greeted by Eliel Saarinen, head of the Academy 
of Arts, and Mrs. Saarinen. Luncheon was served in the 
Fine Arts Building and then we were shown through 
the various departments where textiles and rugs are woven 
under Mrs. Saarinen’s supervision; where architectural 
problems are studied and students work at sculpture. 
Carl Milles’ gigantic plaster models of the Stockholm 
Plaza fountain were in work at that time and proved a 
source of great interest. 

On another occasion several members of the Board of 
Governors came to Detroit from a Cleveland gathering 
by night boat and the day was spent at Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. The day was devoted to the carriage trip through 
Greenfield Village and the Museum. 

Early in 1940 when the film “Rebecca” was to be pub- 
licized at the time of its release, one of the Michigan 
Chapter members availed himself of the invitation to 
translate his version of the much-talked-of Morning Room 
in that film. A Detroit Motion Picture theater, where 
“Rebecca” was to be shown, gave over a section of its 
mezzanine for the display. Credit was given the American 
Institute of Decorators by placards in the theater lobby. 

Much appreciation goes forth from this Chapter to 
Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon for the work she and her 
Committee on Education have accomplished and to the 
National Trade Relations Committee for its unbounded 
efforts. 
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NEW YORK 
By Miriam SmytTH 


Two preliminary meetings, held at the offices of Ruth 
Llye Sparks on September 16, 1931, and Nancy V. 
McClelland on September 22, 1931, led to the formation 
of the New York Chapter of the A. I. D. on Septem- 
ber 30th. 

New York City headquarters were immediately estab- 
lished at the Arden Studios, 460 Park Avenue, through 
the generosity of Mrs. James C. Rogerson, one of the 
leading spirits of the organization, who contributed office 
space for two years where the affairs of the Chapter 
were conducted until the national headquarters of the 
Institute were moved from Chicago to New York. From 
that time forward, the Chapter has maintained its head- 
quarters jointly with the National, and for this privilege 
has borne a small portion of the operating expenses. 

Frank W. Richardson was elected the first president. 
The solid foundation of friendship and cooperation, in- 
stead of competition among New York decorators, was 
laid at that time and the profession has profited by this 
fine spirit ever since. 

The first annual meeting of the members was held on 
May 13, 1932, aboard the Q. T. E. V. Monarch of 
Bermuda as guests of the Furness Burmuda Line. They 
held their meeting, had their tea and went on a tour of 
inspection of the ship. The following month the first 
national conference was held aboard this same ship, 
this time en route to Bermuda! 

A number of the first meetings of the Chapter were 
held in connection with the Art-In-Trades Club. Within 
a few months joint meetings were held in conjunction 
with the Architectural League. The architects cooperated 
and gave helpful advice, and every year since we have 
had several joint entertainments. The most successful 
of these was an Information Please party in which the 
interior designers were brilliantly represented, among 
others, by Nancy V. McClelland, Gertrude Gheen Robin- 
son, Leonard C. Brothers and Henry F. Bultitude. 

From the beginning, the aim of our Chapter has been 
to keep the interior designers in touch with prominent 
members of allied arts and trades. An impressive number 
of distinguished speakers have addressed us at dinners 
and luncheons. Beginning with William R. Moore, of 
Chicago, and to mention only a few: Richard F. Bach, 
Charles Baskerville, A. E. Brinckerhoff, Archibald M. 
Brown, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Commissioner Davidson, 
Mrs. Juliana Force, A. Loomis Harmon, Gerald C. John- 
son, Homer Keyes, Fiske Kimball of Philadelphia, Ely 
Jacques Kahn, William Lescaze, Dorothy W. Liebes of 
San Francisco, Lady Mendl (Elsie de Wolfe), George 
McAneny, Stanley R. McCandless of New Haven, William 
Odom, Donald Oenslager, Karl Schmieg, Walter Darwin 
Teague, Reginald Townsend, Arthur S. Vernay, Dr. Eric 
Wettergren of Stockholm, Claggett Wilson, Wheeler Wil- 
liams and Roger B. Whitman. 

Two years ago the A. I. D. moved to its new head- 


quarters. The New York Chapter took compleie charge 
of designing the rooms and the furniture. Dan Cooper, 
Gertrude Gheen Robinson, Mrs. Kenneth Torrance, 
Walter E. Johnson and Miriam Smyth were the Com- 
mittee in charge. 

Since we have occupied our new quarters, through 
the untiring efforts of Bertha Schaefer and members of 
the Fine Arts Committee, the walls of the Conference 
Room have always been hung with interesting examples 
of contemporary art, usually American art. Many gal- 
leries have helped by lending their paintings or opening 
their gaileries for the benefit of our members. Knoedler’s. 
Lilienfeld, Hudson Walker, Walker Galleries, Macbeth, 
Kraushaar, Durand-Ruel, and Midtown have all been 
most generous. Some of New York’s finest art critics 
have spoken to us about what to look for in these paint- 
ings. Howard Devree, Walter Pach, Paul Bird, Hudson 
Walker, and Helen Appleton Read have shown us how 
necessary it is for interior designers to be intelligently 
familiar with what is happening in the art world today. 

Walter E. Johnson inaugurated the custom of having 
Chapter luncheons. He has presided from the start and 
made them the most popular entertainment in the Chapter. 
The members enjoy seeing each other and listening to a 
guest speaker. During past holidays some talented mem- 
bers of the Blue Hill Troupe have given us a gay and 
amusing treat. Our last luncheon, when Lady Mendl 
(Elsie de Wolfe) was our guest speaker, was the largest 
and most successful thus far held. The attendance was 
over three hundred. 

In July of this year the Chapter organized the Decora- 
tors’ Committee of the British War Relief Society. This 
Committee opened a large shop on 57th Street, the space 
being donated by the Astor Estate. Lee Cook, Hobe Irwin 
and Robert Locher styled the shop so beautifully that 
we were all proud to be connected with it. The Decorators 
Club joined us in managing it, and individual interior 
designers also volunteered their help. The shop was open 
for one month. Each day a different group of interior 
designers ran it and were responsible for its success that 
day. They all did their utmost and worked and gave and 
bought in torrid heat with results we are proud to mention 
of over $26,000.00. 

This year our holiday party took the form of a “Return 
Engagement” Day at the British War Relief Shop. A 
Committee headed by Miss Emma B. Hopkins took charge 
of all arrangements and again, on the day of December 
17th, the New York designers wholeheartedly supported 
war relief work. Generosity of donors can best be 
measured by naming a few of the items contributed for 
“Decorators Day at the Shop”: a miniature Steinway, 
evening wrap ermine trimmed, $100 suit to order, etc. 

On January Ist, 1939, we were glad to welcome back 
the members from Connecticut, who for almost five years 
had maintained their own Chapter. Our membership has 
grown from 100 in 1932 to 173 in 1940. 

There have been five Presidents up to this time, namely, 
Frank W. Richardson, Ernest Brothers, William A. Kim- 


bel, Walter E. Johnson and Miriam Smyth. 
Continued on page 76 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Tie Northern California Chapter of the American 


Institute of Decorators in the years since its founding 
November 24, 1931, has tried always to maintain the 
standards upon which the national organizations is estab- 
lished. It has also made a consistent and constant effort 
to increase its membership and its prestige in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Numerous problems have been 
corrected and difficulties overcome through the fine co- 
operation of the membership. Our group is a well diversi- 
fied one with broad experience and training and through 
constructive and practical approach has done much to 
firmly establish the Institute in Northern California. 
The members have cooperated in a series of activities 
and projects that have had great influence in informing 
the people in this area of our standards and qualifications. 
The first major undertaking was a very comprehensive 
exhibition held in November 1933. 


were executed by various members and their firms cover- 


A series of interiors 


ing a wide range of styles and periods from informal 
country interiors to sophisticated Modern rooms. At the 
preview the Chapter entertained the architects and mem- 
bers of the related trades and their wives. There was an 
excellent attendance during the week of the exhibition 
and excellent publicity from newspapers and magazines 
was received. 

Members of this Chapter participated in the Oakland 
Flower shows of 1935 and 1936. In one case a portion 
of a large model house served as raison d'etre for a large 
and beautiful formal garden that was the keynote of the 
show. Rooms and outdoor terraces of a noteworthy char- 
acter were furnished by the interior designers. 

Also on later occasions exhibitions were held at the 
San Francisco Museum of Art in which a number of 
Northern California A. I. D. members participated. In 
one show a series of photographs of completed interiors, 
with samples of fabrics and floor coverings, were 
assembled. Great variety and interest were achieved with 
extreme simplicity in this arrangement. On another occa- 
sion a very interesting show was held at the same gallery 
in collaboration with a group of the individually-designed 
fabrics of Dorothy Liebes. Several members developed 
highly original interiors with quite a general feeling of 
Modern design to them. Again the reception on the part 
of the public was very gratifying and at the present time 
consideration is being given to the idea of having an 
annual show which it is hoped will become a tradition 
and an event that will be anticipated each successive year. 

Later came the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Several of our members worked with the group that had 
charge of the preliminary planning and the Chapter as 


a whole took a vital interest in the progress that was made 


during the several years of planning. 

Spring of 1939 brought with it the Annual Conference 
which took place here in San Francisco. We of the North- 
ern California Chapter felt particularly pleased with the 
large number of Eastern members who were able to come 


to the coast. Southern California members cooperated in 
planning several very interesting affairs for the party 
on their way to San Francisco. Business meetings and 
dinners, etc., were held along with sightseeing tours and 
days spent on Treasure Island. 

Later in 1939 the Chapter undertook two series of 
broadcasts. There were eight sessions to each series and 
two interior designers appeared on each one. In several 
cases a guest appeared on the program also. They were 
produced under the title of “Your Decorator” and were 
admirably handled by Charles Gabriel who acted as our 
interrogator. These broadcasts were an excellent means 
of conveying some of the basic reasons for employing an 
interior designer and provided an opportunity to over- 
come some of the objections that frequently exist in our 
clients’ minds. 

In this past year most of the attention has been devoted 
to questions of more definite business character. Early 
in the year came the important question of changing 
“Methods of Work” that was to be discussed at the 
national conference. A representative from Southern 
California attended our meeting and explained the opin- 
ions of the southern members. Later, our Membership 
Committee took up the question of including Oregon and 
Washington under our jurisdiction. This was accom- 
plished and interior designers from the Northwest have 
now joined our Chapter, which also includes several 
members in Hawaii. Several other interior designers 
from the Bay area have also joined this year. One inter- 
esting undertaking was a series of backgrounds for the 
windows of the Nelley Gaffey Shop, an exclusive women’s 
shop in San Francisco. Each week the window was de- 
signed by a different member and the results were highly 
successful. 

Each year closes with the December meeting being 
combined with a Christmas party. This year, as in the 
past, it is to be held at the charming studio of Mrs. Wini- 
fred Gray Wise. The business meeting, at which the new 
officers are introduced, is held after a buffet supper. For 
many years it has been the custom at this party, to hold a 
“White Elephant” sale at which choice articles are sold 
at auction. This year we plan to eliminate the “white 
elephant” idea and things of real value are to be donated 
and the proceeds will be given to the Red Cross. 


OHIO CHAPTER 
By Georce WILLIAM BIERCE 


Te Ohio Chapter was founded November 4, 1931, at 
the Rorimer-Brooks Studios in Cleveland, with William 
R. Moore in attendance. The first to serve as President 
of the Chapter was Ray W. Irvin. Meetings were held 
in Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Youngstown and Cincinnati. The Ohio Chapter 


at various members’ studios 
was host to the National Board of Governors at its October. 
1932. quarterly sessions which were held in Cleveland 
and again in October, 1937. On both occasions the local 
members provided a series of interesting entertainments 
for the visiting delegation. Hospitality was offered both 
in the homes and studios of members. 

Continued on page 78 
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AN INVITATION TO 


INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS 


Wen passing through New York on your way to 
or from the Tenth Annual Conference of the A. I. D. 
at Boston in January, a cordial welcome awaits you in 
our attractive and interesting Show Rooms. Here you 
will find not only a comprehensive display of authentic 
English Antiques at moderate prices, including a num- 
ber of lovely pieces just arrived from England—but also 
an unusual collection of fine old English, Dutch and 
Flemish paintings of the 17th, 18th and 19th Centuries. 
A visit will be well worth your while. 


Needham’s Antiques, Ine. 


J. E. TRELEAVEN 
IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE, PAINTINGS 


18th Century Hepplewhite Mahogany Breakfront AND WORKS OF ART 
Bookcase, circa 1785. Length, 7’ 11”; height. 

8’. Of exceptionally graceful proportions, its ELporRADO 5-7493 

rich color and handsome figured wood, page 

with the delicate design of the doors, make it « 

especially noteworthy. In the cabinet one gets i43 EAST 57TH STREET. 
a glimpse of a few of the pieces in our exten- 


sive stock of old porcelains. NEw YORK 





One of the 75 remodeled rooms 
featuring fine furniture for bedroom, dining room and living room. 
VANLEIGH FURNITURE COMPANY. FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS: 115 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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OLD PRINTS 


one of a kind 


* i Ihe Gotvalee 


HOLBEIN PRINTS: Stipple engravings 
printed in color (many on pink paper) by 
Bartolozzi in 1796. Kings, Queens, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the English Court of the 
time of Henry VIII, these are really charm- 
ing portraits which when suitably framed 
will make most acceptable gifts. $6.00 to 
$20.00 with a few exceptions. 


DR. THORNTON’S TEMPLE OF 
FLORA 1799-1805. Magnificent color 
plates 22 x 18”. Brilliant impressions in 
superb condition, the entire set from which 
to select. Collectors consider these the finest 
of all flower prints. $20.00 to $75.00 except 
the Roses which are $150.00. 


She OLD PRINT SHOP 
CLHacry Shaw 5 on 


150 Lexington Ave. at 30th St. 


AShland 4-3950 
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A series of lectures were held in Cleveland during the 
season 1936-37. Guest speakers were Nancy V. McClelland 
of New York, Stanley R. McCandless of New Haven, Mr. 
Adams of the Columbus Museum and George W. Bierce 
of Cleveland. A later program included lectures on vari- 
ous crafts. All of these lectures were well attended. 

In 1938 the members sponsored a wall paper show at 
the Statler Hotel which was widely publicized. The 
attendance was approximately 10,000. During the same 
year, furnishings for the historic Dunham Tavern were 
contributed by members. 

The following have served as President of the Ohio 
Chapter: Ray W. Irvin, Ernest W. Schwegler, Michael A. 
Riley, Grace B. Kelton, and George W. Bierce. 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 
By ALBERT J. YERKES 
The Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. I. D. can look 
back to the day, October 1, 1931, when a small group 
met in the studios of Earl A. Belmont, Philadelphia, with 
enthusiasm to organize a Chapter. With the presence of 
William R. Moore, our first National President, as the 
motive of inspiration, we all felt the wonderful privilege 
ahead for banding together for the uplift of our profes- 
sion. Throughout the past ten years under the leadership 
of all of our presidents, namely: E. A. Belmont, Walter 
J. Johnson, Oscar E. Mertz, Lyman W. Cleveland, Jr., 
Herbert J. Egmore, Frederick J. Aeberhard, Frances M. 
Bradford and Albert J. Yerkes, and with the enthusiasm 
of the committees and members, the Pennsylvania Chapter 
was moved into a higher sphere of interest in developing 
an appreciation of the problems of one another and a 
more intimate acquaintanceship. We have had close 
contact with the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the School 
of Industrial Art and the Moore Institute of Art, Science 
and Industry in forwarding local appreciation of the part 
we play in bringing into our lives, our homes and else- 
where, things of beauty properly assembled and applied. 


By Lyman W. CLEVELAND 

The high point in the year 1936, was reached when the 
National Board of Governors held their quarterly meet- 
ings in Philadelphia in October, giving us the pleasure 
and honor of entertaining them. A dinner was given by 
the Pennsylvania Chapter at the Barclay, with guest speak- 
ers, including Fiske Kimball, Director of the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Fine Arts, Sydney Martin, President of the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Francis H. Lenygon, then President of the American 
Institute of Decorators. who all addressed us, as did other 
members of the Board. The following day we were all 
guests of Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury for tea, at her home in 
Chestnut Hill. 

By PAuLINE MULLER 

The Art Alliance of Philadelphia invited the Chapter 
to put on an Interior Designers Show in their galleries in 
January, 1939. Five interior designing firms, namely, 
Walter J. Johnson and Company, Woodville and Company, 
Elizabeth Emery, Elma Schick and Krewson and King, 
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furnished five rooms which were on exhibition for three 
weeks. The Art Alliance gave two teas during the Show 
at which Mr. Johnson and Miss Bradford spoke, and there 
was a great deal of publicity in connection with the exhibit. 

During the year there were six Dinner Meetings at the 
Cosmopolitan Club with lectures by Thorsden Sigstedt, 
on Swedish Art; Mrs. Cornelia Bateman Faraday, on Ori- 
ental Rugs; H. Leo Gould, on Chinese Art Symbols, and 
Eugene Schoen, A. I. D., on Modern Interior Design. 

In May the Chapter held a fancy dress dance, “A Festi- 
val in Green”, at the Art Alliance, and in November the 
Chapter arranged groupings of furniture and backgrounds 
in connection with the Print Show. 


RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER 


By James W. MULLIGAN 


Wen our first National President, the late William 
R. Moore, visited Boston the latter part of 1931 to assist 
in the organization of the Massachusetts Chapter, an in- 
vitation was sent to several Rhode Island interior design- 
ers to attend the meeting with the thought in mind that 
they might become members of the Massachusetts Chapter. 

While we in Rhode Island appreciated this invitation, 
we were reluctant to accept, preferring to preserve our 
local identity. A series of informal meetings were held 
with the object of forming our own chapter and on August 
9, 1932, we established the Rhode Island Chapter. 

Our first President was Alfred C. Crooker who con- 
tributed much time and energy during the first two years 
of our existence. 

Next in order were Charles M. Hoefler, 1934-35, G. 
Burton Pretat, 1935-36, who served again from 1938-39, 
Marshall H. Sheldon, 1936-37, and James W. Mulligan 
1937-38 and from 1939-40. 

Realizing the importance of education and training. 
our Chapter gave its whole-hearted support to the National 
Committee on Education of the Institute and the Rhode 
Island School of Design, particularly its Department of 
Interior Design. Lectures have been arranged and many 
programs initiated with reference to exhibitions and com- 
petitions. Local competitions in interior design problems 
were offered to the students with cash prizes awarded. Last 
year, for example, the problem was a morning room for 
the motion picture version of Daphne du Maurier’s 
“Rebecca.” Later in the year we were paid a visit by 
Joseph C. Platt, who did the Hollywood sets for the story 
as well as for “Gone With The Wind.” Mr. Platt analyzed 
the designs for the students and gave them valuable criti- 
cism of their work. 

The Rhode Island Chapter was honored to be able to 
be hosts to the National Board of Governors at the October 
quarterly meetings in 1938, just four weeks after the 
well-known hurricane struck Rhode Island. In spite of 
the difficulties, the meeting was a success and we look 
forward to another such opportunity. 

The Rhode Island Chapter has plans under way to 
aid in war relief by conducting a war relief shop which 
we hope will be well under wav by the time this article 
appears in print. 

Continued on page 80 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
By Carroit A. SAGAR 


. 


Tie Southern California District Chapter was founded 
in 1931 by the inspiration and leadership of the Founder 
President, William R. Moore, when he visited Los Angeles 
November 30, 1931. A large and enthusiastic group was 
present when Mr. Moore launched them to find their first 
President in John B. Holtzclaw. 

The work of the first year was based primarily on a 
study of Trades Relations, which at that time was para- 
mount in interest, and during the year, and the one follow- 
ing. which also had Mr. Holtzclaw as President, much wa3 
done to develop relationships with the Trades and provide 
a firm, friendly ground upon which to discuss matters 
of mutual interest and benefit. These were times, too, 
which offered great opportunity in another field, that of 
promoting a spirit of friendliness and cooperation among 
the interior designers, something which has since proved 
of invaluable benefit to create higher standards of pro- 
fessional conduct. 

Mr. Holtzclaw was succeeded as President by Edgar J. 
Cheesewright. During Mr. Cheesewright’s presidency the 
business of Trades Relations was conducted very firmly, 
a greater social consciousness developed in the group 
which provided many pleasant meetings beside the usual 
business meetings and during that time Mr. Cheesewright 
became famous for his hospitality, not only at his own 
home, but wherever the Chapter was host. It was during 
this year that the first step was taken in the field of 
Publicity and Education. The Chapter planned and ex- 
ecuted. with Harold Grieve as Chairman, an exhibition 
of “Paintings and Interior Decorations.” The Committee 
gathered paintings from the finest artists in Southern 
California and arranged furniture, rugs, textiles and ac- 
cessories into many groups. This event was attended by 
many thousands who paid no admission, and at its pre- 
view, which was attended by several hundred, the Press 
unanimously acclaimed the show as unique and an out- 
stancing success. 

In 1935, Bernard Callingham became President, and 
during that and the following year of 1936 led the Chapter 
in two successful years. The big events of 1935 was the 
“Exhibition of Rooms” which the Chapter arranged in a 
large building on Wilshire Boulevard. Mr. Callingham 
served as Chairman of the Committee, and fourteen mem- 
bers prepared and displayed rooms which were arranged 
in sequence around the building. The Committee did an 
exceedingly fine bit of work, and was assisted by a Com- 
mittee of Interior Design for Lobbies and Corridors under 
Mr. George Townsend. Over 5,000 people paid admission 
to view the rooms. 

As the result of the Exhibition, public interest in the 
Institute grew and a noticeable growth of interest on the 


part of the general interior designing profession prompted 


an expansion in membership activities. During the ensu- 
ing year a program of prominent speakers was arranged 
and a joint meeting with the Southern California Chapter 


of the American Institute of Architects was arranged. 
These affairs solidified the growing need of friendly rela- 
tionship with professions who are our allies. 

William Chilton became President of the group in 1937 
and during the year many interesting events took place 
chief among which was the publication of a brochure of 
Interiors classically presented under a Committee headed 
by Mr. Callingham. This brochure titled “Southern Cali. 
fornia Interiors” was composed of photographs by mem. 
bers of the Chapter arranged to display a wide variety 
of beautiful rooms; and the brochure, which was the 
inspiration of William Haines was distributed first to a 
list of one thousand, which included all the registered 
architects and selected building contractors. After this it 
was mailed each month with a letter to all persons taking 
out a building permit of $10,000 or over. Several worth- 
while contracts were received by individual members and 
it is impossible to say how widespread were the benefits 
derived. During this year, also, a series of summer meet- 
ings were held which took the members to various resi- 
dences of interest, such as the Edward G. Robinson resi- 
dence and its fine collection of contemporary French 
paintings. During the fall, open forum meetings were 
held where subjects of interests to artists and decorators 
were discussed. One such meeting had Mr. J. P. Evoy. 
nationally known writer and humorist, as master of 
ceremonies, and the matter of interior design in motion 
nictures was discussed to a lively conclusion. 

Continued interest in matters of general welfare were 
followed in 1938 during which Harold Grieve was Presi- 
dent. Publicity prospered when Paul Frankl sponsored 
a movement to have a listing in the magazine, California 
Arts and Architecture, and the members placed a quarter- 
page full column in the magazine each month. Through 
this the Chapter received notable attention and supple- 
mentary showings of members works, as well as a gener- 
ous issue devoted to the Institute and the Conference in 
San Francisco in 1939. During the year the Chapter en- 
lertained prominent members of the Institute, namely, 
Mrs. James C. Rogerson and Roy Belmont of New York, 
and in the latter part of the year formulated plans for 
the reception of the Conference visitors in Los Angeles. 
assisted the Northern California Chapter, and re-elected 
Mr. Grieve, President. 

Those who scheduled the trip to the Conference by 
way of Los Angeles, participated in many events arranged 
by the Chapter for their entertainment—luncheon at a 
beach club, cocktails in members’ studios, a visit to sev- 
eral motion picture studios, the Huntington Gallery, an 
especially unique buffet supper in the Old Plaza on Olvera 
Street given by the President, and a final buffet supper 
of all the members and guests before departing for the 
Conference. At the same time, a room in the Fine Arts 
Building at the San Francisco Fair was installed by the 
Chapter which drew more than usual attention. It was a 
wonderful opportunity for the Coast Chapters to entertain 
the Nation’s group and one long to be remembered. 

During 1940 Carroll Sagar was President of the Chap- 
ter and the results of the activities of the past years broad- 
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ened the scope of activities of the Chapter to include all 
the facilities of the Committees. Miss Mary MacMillan 
as Chairman of the Educational Committee presented 
some excellent program meetings with outstanding speak- 
ers before a large group including architects and those 
allied to interior design. It was also Miss MacMillan’s 
inspiration which provided the highlight of the year, one 
which was well timed, and proved to be a great success. 
The event was a Red Cross auction, unique, in that the 
members of the Chapter provided all expenses, and a 
Committee of all the members of the Chapter, under the 
Chairmanship of Harold Grieve, gathered fine pieces of 
furniture and decoration from their own collections, and 
from those of their clients and friends, as well as from 
all the sources of supply, and the generous cooperation 
shown enabled the Chapter on three successive nights to 
realize over $14,000 for European Red Cross benefit. 

During the year a meeting with Roland McKiney, di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Museum, was held at the 
Museum, and subsequently the President met with rep- 
resentatives of the American Institute of Architects, the 
Director of the Museum, industrial designers, and others, 
to consider the possibility of a large scale exhibition com- 
bining all the arts, and it is hoped that such an event 
will transpire in 1941. 

A program of membership was proposed by the Presi- 
dent and progress was made during the latter part of the 
year with a view to renewing activities in the field of 
cooperation with the Trades; and with the results shown 
in retrospect it is felt that the chapter can look upon its 
first ten years of existence as a period of constant and 
manifold growth due to the efforts of its loyal members 
who were inspired by the symbol of the Institute. 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 
By Marjorie A. FIELDER and Evetyn H. JENSEN 


BF cttowing the organization meeting of the Institute at 
Grand Rapids in July. 1931, Mrs. C. R. Gilman of Mil- 
waukee was appointed by the National Board to initiate 
the formation of a Chapter in Wisconsin. In response to 
her efforts a group of qualified interior designers attended 
the Wisconsin Chapter organization meeting held at the 
University Club in Milwaukee, December 29, 1931. Mr. 
William R. Moore, our first National President-elect. 
came from Chicago for this meeting and gave the neces- 
sary inspiration for an enthusiastic start. The National 
Board of Governors appointed the temporary board, who 
in turn presented a slate of officers who were elected to 
serve for the first year. The slate was as follows: George 
Niedecken, President, Mrs. C. R. Gilman, Vice-President, 
Hugh Maxwell, Vice-President, Arthur Jaeger, Treasurer. 
Mrs. Florence Weisskopf, Secretary. 

These officers were reelected and served until June 1933. 
Committees were soon appointed and the Chapter got un- 
der way. The first two years were devoted largely to mat- 
ters of organization and discussion of the best ways and 
means of making our Chapter function as a part of the 
national group and to give it meaning and importance. 


Continued on page 82 
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Our first introduction to the public was through the 
Traveling Exhibition of Photographs sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts, which was shown at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute in May, 1932. The opening of 
the exhibition was preceded by a dinner at which members 
of the Wisconsin Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and Chicago members of the Institute were 
invited. The photographs were on exhibit for one week 
and gallery tours were conducted by members daily. The 
public was invited through newspaper advertising and 
responded with interest. Later these photographs were 
exhibited at Lawrence College in Appleton, Wisconsin, 
where a gallery tour was conducted by two of our 
members. 

In June, 1933, the following members succeeded to 
office; Hugh Maxwell, President; Mrs. Florence Weiss- 
kopf, Vice-President; Miss Gretchen Bollow, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elizabeth Shumway, Treasurer; Jack Fursten- 
berg, Secretary. 

Keeping the organization before the public in some 
way was the chief aim of our Chapter. During the regime 
of Mr. Maxwell—which slate also served for two years— 
the advertising program consisted of a listing of the 
Chapter members as a group in the classified section of 
the telephone directory and of advertising in our sym- 
phony concert program. 

The policy of our Chapter to change its officers every 
two years, gave us the following officers in June. 1935: 


.Mrs. Florence Weisskopf, President; Mrs. C. R. Gilman, 


Vice-President; John Walbridge, Vice-President; Arthur 
Jaeger, Treasurer; Mrs. Harriet L. Moore, Secretary. 

During this period, the advertising program was fur- 
thered by a series of ten advertisements in the Theatre 
Guild program. 

A novel progressive exhibit of decorative materials was 
held in September in the studios of all of the members. 
Each studio specialized in a different exhibit. One showed 
paintings, another demonstrated screen printing, another 
had an exhibition of hand printed fabrics. One had rugs 
and carpets, some had entire room schemes and sketches, 
others exhibited wall papers and their productive tools, 
as well as lamps, imported fabrics and furniture. 

Invitations were sent to clients, and newspaper adver- 
tisements invited the public. The attendance and the in- 
terest shown were gratifying. 

In June, 1937, Miss Evelyn Jensen succeeded to the 
Presidency. The other officers were Arthur Jaeger, Vice- 
President; Albert Ebner, Vice-President; Mrs. Harriet L. 
Moore, Treasurer; and William MacArthur, Secretary. 

Our publicity efforts continued during this next period, 
and included the working out of attractive match hooks 
with the A. I. D. insignia. This idea, we understand, has 
since been worked out by a number of other chapters. We 
also carried out a comprehensive newspaper advertising 
program consisting of a spring and fall series of adver- 
tisements in the Sunday issues of the Milwaukee Journal. 
The cost of this advertising was apportioned. We again 
advertised in ten symphony concert programs. 
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The Chapter sponsored an exhibit of Steuben Glass at 
our Art Institute. A tea was given by the Chapter for its 
opening for which invitations had been sent to patrons 
of the Art Institute and our clients. 

At a meeting to which members of the Wisconsin Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects were invited, 
speakers discussed general matters concerning relations 
of the architect and the interior designer. 

The change in the fiscal year from June to January gave 
us a new group of officers in January, 1939. The follow- 
ing officers served for 1939 and 1940: Arthur Jaeger, 
President; John Walbridge, Vice-President; William Mac- 
Arthur, Vice-President; A. W. Larson, Treasurer, and 
Miss Marjorie Fiedler, Secretary. 

Several of our members attended the annual conference 
of the American Institute of Decorators in California, and 
brought back enthusiastic reports of the acceptance of our 
advertising program. It was believed that as an indi- 
vidual chapter, we had originated a wonderful medium for 
making the work of the Institute better known. 

With greater confidence, the Chapter began its second 
advertising program in the Sunday issues of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. It also worked out an advertising plan 
in the program of the Milwaukee Federation of Woman’s 
Club. 

In November, 1940, a new slate of officers was pre- 
sented and elected to begin serving their term of office in 
January, 1941. These officers were as follows: William 
MacArthur, President; George Niedecken, Vice-Presi- 


Continued on page 105 


INTERIOR DESIGN AS A PROFESSION 
Continued from page 46 

which the schools, as such, cannot hope adequately to 
provide. Several years of such experience should precede 
the independent undertaking of commissions. Only by such 
education and some restraint over admission to practice, 
can the profession inculcate a proper sense of responsi- 
bility for results in active practice. 

As a young, virile organization, aspiring to responsible 
professional status, the interior designers are making defi- 
nite progress. Much may be accomplished by self-respect- 
ing codes of professional ethics, and such standards may 
later be implemented by legal standards of practice. With 
these, education should move forward in close cooperation 
and with the sympathy of the older, well established prac- 
titioners. Most important of all, if interior design is to 
be more than “decorating,” both those who now are in 
practice and those whom the schools are attempting to 
train, should always have foremost the desire to excel in 
design in its broadest sense. Really distinguished practice 
is the goal of every true designer. 

There are indications of social change which may pro- 
foundly affect education and practice in interior design. 
In time past, this work has been to a large degree at the 
luxury level. In recent years, however, there has been 
apparent a change of view as to ideals in design. Current 
economic trends may continue the leveling process. It is 
quite possible that the lush enrichment of luxury clubs, 
houses, and apartments, is passing from the scene. The 
designer, however, will not be discouraged. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF CONFERENCES 


Continued from page 51 


tion of members’ photographs (under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C.) were on 
view. Tea—tendered women members by the Women In- 
terior Decorators’ Association of Chicago, at the Woman’s 
Athletic Club. Visit—Homes and Gardens, Lake Forest. 
Dinner and Dancing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Gavel presented to the Institute by Henry G. Dowling 
in behalf of the Incorporated Institute of British Dec- 
orators. bearing the inscription: United Parish Club, A. D. 


1810. Honorary membership in the Institute conferred 


on Henry G. Dowling, President of the I. B. D. Honorary 
Fellowship conferred on William R. Moore, retiring 
president of the Institute, by the I. B. D.—Certificate 
dated May 29, 1933, presented to Mr. Moore by Mr. 
Dowling. Gold Medal presented to William R. Moore, in 
behalf of the members of the Institute, expressing ap- 


preciation for his leadership, loyalty and counsel, on his 
retirement from the presidency. Name of the Institute 
changed from American Institute of Interior Decorators 
to American Institute of Decorators. Removal of national 
Guide 


Book of sources—supported by the trades—in a large 
measure contributed to the financial aid of the Institute 


headquarters from Chicago to New York City. 


to make possible the holding of this conference. 

Officers elected: President, Frank W. Richardson; Vice- 
President, Roy Belmont; Vice-President, Florence Ely) 
Hunn; Vice-President, Charles J. Watson; Secretary. 
Nancy V. McClelland; Treasurer, Ernst C. von Ammon. 


THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE, June 18-23, 1934. 
Headquarters—The Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New. York City. Formal dinner at 
Waldorf-Astoria, followed by play entitled “The Dec- 
orator’s Dilemma,” in five parts. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art: Lecture by Miss Grace Cornell; Gallery Talks by Miss 
Marion Miller, Dr. Huger Elliott, and Miss Bradish. 

Tour of Radio City. Exhibition and reception at Per- 
manent Exhibition of Decorative Arts and Crafts. Visit 
to Cooper Union, Museum for the Arts of Decoration. 
Visits to members’ studios and galleries. Reception at 
Knoedler Art Galleries—on occasion of the special exhibi- 
tion of paintings of interiors under the auspices of the 
New York Chapter. 

Informal Dinner-Dance, Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. Reception at Art-In-Trades Club. Formal Sup- 
per and Dance, Waldorf-Astoria, A. 1. D. Members guests 
of a group of the trades. 

Education Conference, Waldorf-Astoria. Speakers: 
William A. Kimbel, Ralph Walker, Richard F. Bach, Paul 
R. MacAlister, Rene D’Harnoncourt, Nancy C. McClel- 
land, Leonard C. Brothers, Eugene Schoen. 

Officers Elected: President, Frank W. Richardson; Vice- 
President, Louis Rorimer; Vice-President, Florence Ely 
Hunn; Vice-President, Ernest C. von Ammon; Secretary, 
Nancy V. McClelland; Treasurer, Louis Kilmarx. 


FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, June 17-21, 1935. 


Headquarters—Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Dinner- 
Dance, Sert Room, Waldorf-Astoria, followed by: Play in 
five acts by members entitled, “Any Old Decorator's 
Dilemma.” Honor Guests: Edgar I. Williams of New 
York, A. I. A.; Mrs. Christian R. Holmes of Sands Point; 
Robert Bloch of Paris; Jean Dunand of Paris; M. Therese 
Bonney, Director of the Gallery for French Art, Inc.; 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, A. I. A.; Levering Tyson; Mr. & 
Mrs. Richard F. Bach; Colonel Frederick Devereaux. 
Informal dinner and dancing at the Sands Point Bath 
Club; Supper-Dance, Empire Room, Waldorf-Astoria. 
given by a group of the Trades; Garden Party at Pedac. 
Visit to “The Chimneys”, the country residence of Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes at Sands Point, L. I. Reception and 
Teas. Tour of Inspection—S. S. Normandie. Debate, 
“Modern vs Traditional”—Donald Desky and Henry F. 
Bultitude Conference on Education and the Profession— 
Waldorf-Astoria. Guest Speakers: Dr. George E. Vincent. 
formerly President, University of Minnesota; and form- 
erly President, Rockefeller Foundation. Subject: “What 
is a Profession?” Colonel Frederick L. Devereaux, Vice- 
President Electrical Research Products, Inc. Subject: 
“Some Aspects of the Educational Talking Picture” 
Stephen Frank Voorhees, President, American Institute 
of Architects. Subject: “Architect and Decorator.” Pro- 
gram: Introduction by William A. Kimbel, Chairman of 
the Committee on Education. “Architect and Decorator” 
by Stephen F. Voorhees, “Beaux Arts,” by Nancy V. Me- 
Clelland. “Design Competitions,” by William A. Kimbel 
in the absence of Leonard C. Brothers. “Housing” by 
Eugene Schoen. Motion Picture: “Better Housing—News 
Flashes.” “Some Aspects of the Educational Talking Pic- 
ture.” by Col. Frederick L. Devereaux. Motion Picture: 
“The Human Adventure,” showing the discovery of stair- 
case at Persopolis. “Courses,” by Richard F. Bach. “What 
is a Profession?” by Dr. George E. Vincent. Remarks by 
Frank W. Richardson, President, A. I. D. Conclusion by 
William A. Kimbel. Motion Picture: “Bacarolle, Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Definition of a Decorator adopted—June 17. 
1935: 


perience, is qualified to plan, design and execute interiors 


“A Decorator is one who, by training and ex- 


and their furnishings and to supervise the various arts and 
crafts essential to their completion.” 

Officers elected: President, Frank W. Richardson; Vice- 
President, Louis Rorimer; Vice-President, William J. 
MacMullin: Vice-President. William A. Kimbel; Secre- 
tary, Nancy V. McClelland; Treasurer, Gertrude Gheen 
Robinson. 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, July 13-17, 1936. 
Headquarters—Grand Hotel. Mackinac Island, Michigan. 
Dinner-Dance, Grand Hotel. Guests of Honor: Kem 
Weber, Los Angeles; Stanley R. McCandless, New Haven. 
Associate Professor of Lighting at Yale University. Guest 
Speakers: Robert W. Irwin. Grand Rapids; Stanley R. 
McCandless, New Haven; Embury Palmer, New York; 
Norma K. Stahl, Honorary, A. I. D.; Kem Weber, Los 
Angeles: W. S. Woodfill, President, Grand Hotel. 

Visit to the Japanese Gardens of Mrs. Milton Toole. 
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Special Conference: Speaker, Stanley R. McCandless. 
Subject: “Working with Light.” Exhibition, Renderings, 
Third Rorimer Prize Design Competition. Office of Chair- 
man of Board Created. Presentation of silver box to Mr. 
Richardson with the following inscription: “Presented 
to Frank W. Richardson, Second President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Decorators by the members as a token of 
affection and appreciation for the invaluable services he 
had rendered during his three years of office. July 1936.” 
The inner side of the cover was inscribed by the etched 
signatures of member of the Board that had served with 
Mr. Richardson during his term of office. 

Officers elected: President, Francis H. Lenygon; Vice- 
President, Louis Rorimer; Vice-President, William A. 
Kimbel; Vice-President, Katherine Duff Watson; secre- 
tary, Mrs. James C. Rogerson; Treasurer, James H. 
Blauvelt: Asst. Treas., Violet E. Grosvenor; Chairman of 
Board, Frank W. Richardson. 

WILLIAMSBURG CONFERENCE 

Headquarters—The New Williamsburg Inn, Williams- 
burg, Va., March 29—April 1, 1937. Special Guests: Sir 
Gerald Campbell, K.C.M.G., and Lady Campbell; Kenneth 
Chorley; James L. Cogar; Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. Cox: 
Mr. and Mrs. V. M. Geddy; Rev. Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin 
and Mrs. Goodwin; Mayor Channing M. Hall and Mrs. 
Hall; Mrs. Charles G. Milham; Mr. & Mrs. B. W. Norton; 
William G. Perry; Mrs. Archibald M. McCrae Purves. 
Honor Guests: Sir Gerald Campbell, K.C.M.G. and Lady 
Campbell. 

Visit to the Coke—Garrat House, Guests of Mr. & Mrs. 
Charles G. Milham. Tours: Williamsburg Restoration: 
James River Plantations (Shirley, Westover and Carter’s 
Grove) ; Yorktown—York Hall. 

SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, June 15-18, 1937. 
Headquarters—The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

Reception and Dinner Dance, Empire Room, Waldorf- 
Astoria, June 15, 1937. The invited guests included the 
following representatives of kindred societies and associa- 
tions: A. F. Brinckerhoff, Chairman Collaborative Council 
of the Architectural League; Edward I. Farmer, President, 
Antique & Decorative Arts League; Dr. H. W. Kent, 
Secretary, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Prof. Stanley R. 
McCandless, Yale University; Howard Myers, Editor, 
Architectural Forum; Leon V. Solon, Chairman, Current 
Works Committee, Architectural League of New York; 
Architect Edward Stone and Mrs. Stone; Charles Messer 
Stow, Editorial Writer, New York Sun, and Mrs. Stow; 
Hobart Upjohn, President, New York Chapter, A. I. A.; 
Stephen F. Voorhees, Chairman, Board of Design, New 
York World’s Fair of 1939, and Mrs. Voorhees; Ralph 
Walker, President, Architectural League; J. Scott Wil- 
liams, President, National Society of Mural Painters. 

Reception and Supper Dance, Empire Room. A. I. D. 
members were the guests of fifty hosts from among the 
trades. Garden party, Terrace of Pedac, Paul R. Mac- 
Alister, host. Exhibitions, Renderings, Fourth Rorimer 
Prize Design Competition. Photographs of New York 
Chapter members’ work. 

Continued on page 86 
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A superb collection of Fine 
Furniture in the tradition of 
Colonial Virginia, perfect for 
distinguished and gracious 
homes of today. 


FurNITURE BY TOMLINSON 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 


alr 


mong the splendid 
collections assembled in The 
Tomlinson Exhibition Rooms 
you will find exactly the furni- 
ture you need . . . whether it is 
Regency, Eighteenth Century, 
Victorian or French. 


FURNITURE by 
‘TOMLINSON 


385 Madison Avenue, New York 
1776 Merchandise Mart 907 Penn Avenue 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
629 Gratiot Avenue 
f . Detroit 
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Change in conference dates, i.e. from June to January, 
commencing in 1938—the opening date to be the first 
Monday after the 15th of January of each year. 

Lighting Conference, Le Perroquet Suite, sponsored by 
INTERIOR DesicNn AND Decoration, Stanley R. McCandless, 
presiding. Speakers: Dr. Mathew Luckiesch, Director 
of Research, Nela Park; E. W. Commery, Nela Park; 
Bassett Jones, Lighting Consultant for the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair; Ely Jacques Kahn, Architect; Oscar 
Cleaver, Westinghouse Lamp Company; Walter W. Kan- 
tack, Honorary, A. I. D.; Richard Engelken, Morgan, 
Hamel and Engelken, Consulting Lighting Engineer to the 
1939 New York World’s Fair; Mary Vaughan, Lighting 
Consultant; James H. Blauvelt, A. I. D.; Louis Erhardt, 
Lighting Consultant. 

Special Conference: Francis H. Lenygon, Presiding. 
Speakers: Albert Varass, Architect and Glass Designer, 
Pittsburgh Glass Institute—Subject: “Illustrated Talk on 
Glass.” Dr. J. K. Hunt, Chemist of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. Wilmington, Subject: “Latest Discovery in 
Synthetic Products in Their Relation to Decoration.” 

Officers elected: President, Francis H. Lenygon; Vice- 
President, William A. Kimbel; Vice-President, Katherine 
Duff Watson; Vice-President, William C. Valentine; 


Secretary, Mrs. James C. Rogerson; Treasurer, James 
H. Blauvelt; Asst. Treas., Violet E. Grosvenor; Chairman 
of Board, Frank W. Richardson. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, January 12-15, 


1938. Headquarters: Palmer House, Chicago. Reception— 
Dinner Dance, Red Lacquer Room, Palmer House. Speak- 
ers: C. Hamilton Preston, Director, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, New York; Rossiter Howard, Di- 
rector, Kansas City Art Institute, Kansas City; Kenneth 
K. Stowell, Editor, House Beautiful, New York; Wells 
Bennett, Director, College of Architecture, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Tea, Arts Club. Guests of Women Decorators’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Visit, Art Institute—Exhibit of Victorian 
Rooms sponsored by Antiquarian Society. Exhibit of 
Miniature Rooms of Mrs. James Ward Thorne. A visit to 
the New Bauhaus. 

Trades Luncheon, Frank W. Richardson, presiding. 
Speakers: Alfred Auerbach, Editor, Retailing; J. C. Milne, 
Johnson & Faulkner; A. Vernon Jannotta, Tapp, Inc. 
Exhibitions, Renderings, Fifth Rorimer Prize Design 
Competition. Special exhibit at the Palmer House of ab- 
stract paintings by Mrs. Marguerite Hohenberg, member 
of the Illinois Chapter, lent by courtesy of the Albert 
Rouillier Art Galleries. 

The first of the series of Round Table Discussions on 
Training for the Interior Designer, conducted by the 
Committee on Education of the A. I. D., was held on 
January 13th in the Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer 
House, Chicago, with seventeen educators and five mem- 
bers participating. 

Mrs. James Ward Thorne of Chicago elected an Hon- 
orary member of the Institute. 


’ Election of officers: President, Francis H. Lenygon; 
Vice-President, William A. Kimbel; Vice-President, Wil- 
liam C. Valentine; Vice-President, Frances M. Bradford; 
Sec’y, Mrs. James C. Rogerson; Treasurer, James H. 
Blauvelt; Asst. Treas., Violet E. Grosvenor; Chairman of 
Board, Frank W. Richardson. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, January 16, 1939. 
National Headquarters, New York, N. Y. 

Election of officers: President, William A. Kimbel; 
Vice-President, Nancy V. McClelland; Vice-President, 
Harold W. Grieve; Vice-President, Gustav F. Weber; 
Secretary, Mabel Schamberg; Treasurer, James W. Mul- 
ligan; Asst. Sec’y.-Treasurer, Elizabeth C. Potts; Chair- 
man of Board, Roy Belmont. 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 

Headquarters: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, March 
20-24, 1939. Reception and Dinner Dance, Gold Ballroom, 
Fairmont Hotel. Guest speakers: Dorothy W. Liebes, Di- 
rector of Decorative Arts, Golden Gate International Ex- 
position; Glen W. Hall, President, American Society of 
Landscape Architects, No. Cal. Chapter; James H. Mit- 
chell, President, Northern California Chapter, A. I. A.; 
Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, San Francisco Museum of 
Art; Hugo Ballin, mural painter, of Los Angeles. 

Dinner, Yerba Buena Club, Treasure Island. Interior 
design and entertainment by Southern California District 
Chapter. Tea, Hotel St. Francis. Hosts: The Trades. Tea, 
Stock Exchange Club. Hosts: Northern California Chapter. 
Visits to Golden Gate International Exposition, Treasure 
Island. Tour of San Francisco and Peninsula. Luncheon 
at Allied Arts Guild, Palo Alto. Exhibition, Sixth Annual 
Rorimer Design Competition. 

The second of the series of Round Table Discussions 
on Training for the Interior Designer, conducted by the 
Committee on Education of the A. I. D., was held at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, March 22, 1939, with 
eight educators and twelve members participating. 

Preliminary events were arranged in Los Angeles, 
March 14-18 under the auspices of the Southern California 
District Chapter. The Program included: Buffet dinner 
held at the Paul Frankl Galleries. Visit to Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, Pasadena. Cocktail Party, Pasa- 
dena members hosts. Entertainment was also provided 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Grieve at La Golondrina, Los 
Angeles; William Haines, Hollywood and Raymond C. 
Gould, Pasadena. Visit to motion picture studios, Para- 
mount, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, and Warner Brothers. 

NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, January 23-25, 
1940. Headquarters, The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City. Reception and Dinner-Dance, Grand Ballroom. 
Guest Speakers: Walter Dorwin Teague, Industrial De- 
signer; Mrs. Juliana Force, Director, Whitney Museum 
of American Art. Supper-Dance, St. Regis Roof, A. I. D. 
Members guests of the Trades. 

Reception at National Headquarters for the opening of 
the Exhibition of New York members’ work, New York 
Chapter Hosts. Tea, Museum of Modern Art, Members’ 
club rooms, Exhibition of students’ work illustrating the 

Continued on page 88 
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ANNUAL COMPETITION 

Continued from page 47 

Miss Betty Johnson of the New York School of Interior 
Decoration. 

The desire to bring more of the outdoors indoors was 
commencing to be a far-distant cry of the interior de- 
signer’s clientele in 1938, and for this reason a problem 
entitled “A Living Room Facing a Garden” was proposed 
for the succeeding competition. The solution was to repre- 
sent the requirements of a cultured clientele living in a 
house of moderate size. The room was to contain one wall 
almost entirely open to a portion of the garden. Details 
for this problem were handled by a committee consisting 
of Chairman Leonard C. Brothers, Paul R. MacAlister, 
Inez Croom, Ivan Y. Nickerson and Helen G. Mitchell. 
Again a student of the New York School of Interior Dec- 
oration, Miss Marjorie Schunck, was awarded the first 
prize. 

In recent years the nucleus of entertainment has been 
moved from the parlor to what is now termed “A Game 
Room”, and emphasis on this portion of the home has 
been stressed with ever-increasing purpose. The knowl- 
edge of original design in this respect is of fundamental 
importance and gives a rare opportunity for a limitless 
expanse of unusually creative ideas. However, these ideas 
must have a practical formula as their basis. This 1939 
Game Room problem was worked around a family of five 
including two sons and one daughter. The house was 
situated on the side of a hill, and the owner wished to 
construct a game room on the middle floor terrace. Con- 
cealed lighting was desired and the provision of ample 
cooking and serving facilities was a major interest. Orig- 
inating this unique problem was a committee of five: 
Chairman Leonard C. Brothers, Inez Croom, Paul R. Mac- 
Alister, Helen G. Mitchell and Ivan Y. Nickerson. A stu- 
dent of Alabama Polytechnic, Paul M. Rudolph, was the 
winner out of fifty-seven contestants. It is interesting to 
note that this year renderings were sent in from fifteen 
states and Canada. 

It is only befitting that the advent of the Institute’s 
tenth anniversary should welcome the establishment of a 
permanent medal, three of which will be given as prizes 
to the students who win each succeeding competition. It 
is this year of 1941 which will witness the first presenta- 
tion of the Louis Rorimer medals. Mr. Rorimer, aside 
from being an interior designer of great eminence, was 
also closely affiliated with the world of education and 
culture to which he contributed not only liberal financial 
support but also personal service of appreciable value. 
With Henry G. Keller, dean of Cleveland Artists, he or- 
ganized the educational plan used today by the Cleveland 
School of Art. In 1925 he was a member of the Hoover 
Commission from the United States to the Paris Industrial 
Arts Exposition. Mr. Rorimer’s deftness in architecture 
and interior design was so widely established that his field 
of operations covered a vast part of the country. It may 
be justly said that no interior designer was better known. 
His bequest to the Institute was, therefore, given the 
serious consideration of a committee formed for this 
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THE RIGHT RUG 


MEANS SATISFIED CLIENTS 
AND NEW CLIENTS 





Founded 1886 


Nothing will please your customer more than a 
carefully selected or designed rug that “makes” the 
room. And the compliments such a rug brings 
often lead to new clients for the decorator re- 
sponsible. 

Our service is geared to help decorators attain this 
happy result. You may choose from a stock of 
Antique and Semi-Antiques — Orientals, Aubus- 
sons or Needlepoints. 

Or match any color in our incomparable Kentshah 
Handwoven Seamless Plain Carpet. 

Or have a rug specially handwoven (in spite of 
the war) in an Oriental, Savonnerie or Period 
design to fit the room perfectly in size, color, tex- 
ture and style. 

Hand-woven Rugs carried in stock or 


made to order ...Wéide Seamless Plain 
Carpets. 





Our Booklet on “Types of Rugs Suit- 
able for Different Rooms” sent free to 
Decorators on Request. 
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Common Purpose 


In congratulating the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators upon its Tenth Anni- 
versary, Scalamandré Silks, with all mod- 
esty, also congratulates itself. The position 
of respect, importance and security now 
occupied by the decorator has been con- 
tributed to by us both. 


The size of the contributions may 
differ; their objectives are the same. That 
of the A. I. D., signalized in this issue, 
and in even greater measure by the tan- 
gible results achieved, have brought dig- 
nity and power to interior decoration as 
a profession. That of Scalamandré has 
























been to encourage to the utmost the 
decorator of good ethical and professional 
standing, and to protect him as far as pos- 
sible from those few others on the fringe 
of the profession whose sharp practices 
and unfair methods affect unfavorably the 
income and repute of the entire calling. 








The A. I. D. has accomplished much 


in ten years in enabling us and other 











sources of like principles to encourage and 
protect the reputable decorator, regard- 
less of his affiliation. There still remains 
much to be done in this respect. It is our 








hope that, long before another decade has 
passed, the entire profession will have 
evolved some standard index or identifica- 
tion that will help us and others to restrict 
our facilities to those, and only those, who 
are entitled to them. Until such a stand- 
ard is created, we will go on endeavoring, 
with all the means available, to pursue the 
same broad beneficial purposes as those 
for which the American Institute of 
Decorators was organized. 


Savamanore Suns 


Manufacturers of 
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ANNUAL COMPETITIONS 
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express purpose, which was composed of the following 
members: Chairman Frank W. Richardson, John Callais. 
Francis H. Lenygon and Paul R. MacAlister. The most 
salient desire of the committee was to spread this bequest 
over a long period of time, making it consonant with Mr. 
Rorimer’s interests in respect to education. It was, there- 
fore, decided to design a medal for the winners of future 
competitions, and Mr. Rene Chambellan graciously con- 
sented to create and donate the design for the medal. 
which may be seen on the cover of this issue. 

The 1940 competition entry blanks were sent to schools 
and colleges throughout the country with the hope that 
they might be included in the year’s curriculum, and. 
more than doubling entries in the history of the competi- 
tion, 126 have so far been received. The committee was 
headed by Paul R. MacAlister who had Inez Croom. 
Lloyd Morgan and Ivan Y. Nickerson assisting him. Real- 
izing the current trend toward combining living and din- 
ing space, the committee chose as their problem “A Com- 
bination Living-Dining Room”. Whether this condition 
is an outgrowth of economic setbacks or personal pref- 
erence is optional, but the fact remains that such an in- 
terior forms a vital part of contemporary training in 
interior design. The student may select the location de- 
sired, but must consider a family consisting of four people 
—father, mother. son and daughter. The total expense of 
the furnishings was not to exceed $3000. Students from 
twenty schools and colleges have entered this competi- 
tion and the three prize winners will receive the first of 
the Rorimer commemorative medals. 

It is the sincere desire of the Institute that the efforts 
placed behind this educational program may stimulate 
progress in contemporary interior design and awaken a 
greater competitive force. 
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educational program in the Department of Interior De- 
sign of Pratt Institute. 

The third of the series of Round Table Discussions on 
Training for the Interior Designer, conducted by the com- 
mittee on Education of the A. I. D., was held on the Star- 
light Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria, January 23, 1940, with 
twenty educators and eight members participating. 

The proposal of Mabel Schamberg of Chicago that a 
fund be created for the purpose of assisting in meeting the 
occasional emergency needs of individual members through 
contributions from the members or others interested in the 
Institute, was adopted. This fund became known as the 
William R. Moore Benevolent Fund. 

Officers elected: President, William A. Kimbel; Vice- 
President, Walter E. Johnson; Vice-President, Harold W. 
Grieve; Vice-President, Grace B. Kelton; Secretary, 
Mabel Schamberg; Treasurer, James W. Mulligan; Asst. 
Sec’y-Treas., Elizabeth C. Potts; Chairman of Board, Roy 
Belmont. 
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NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 

Continued from page 54 

to the American Federation of Arts which took charge of 
the tour, the bookings, transportation and hangings. 

This tour began in September of that year with an 
opening exhibition of two weeks at the Albright Art Gal- 
lery, in Buffalo, New York. The tour continued through 
June, 1933. The schedule was as follows: September 4-25, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery; October 2-23, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., Milwaukee Art Institute; November 1-12, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland School of Art; November 
15-26, Cleveland, Ohio, John Huntington Polytechnic 
Institute; December 3-31, Rochester, N. Y., Memorial Art 
Gallery; January 7-24, Appleton, Wisc., Carnegie Library, 
Lawrence College; February 5-26, Minneapolis, Minn.., 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts; March 8-22, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Studio of Ann C. Turner & Margaret Thomasson, 
Interior Designers; April 1-15, Atlanta, Ga., High Museum 
of Arts; April 20-May 2, Syracuse, N. Y., Department of 
Interior Decoration, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; June 19-25 (During the Convention), Chicago, 
O'Brien Art Galleries. 

Wherever the exhibition was held it attracted large 
attendances. This direct method of demonstrating the 
progress in the art of Interior Design was felt to have 
had a great influence on the decorative work of the future. 

Catalogues, containing the list of exhibitors were dis- 
tributed at all exhibition points. The Foreword read: 

“During the short scope of a year the American Insti- 
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tute of Interior Decorators has accomplished many laud- 
able purposes. It came into being and set up the machinery 
of its work. It established a code of ethics equitable to 
all whom it concerns. It gathered into association a 
nation-wide membership that has qualified through the 
sound principles of education, experience and financial 
responsibility. By these accomplishments it has created 
a respect for the profession and given its individual 
members surer standing among those who pursue the 
creation of the fine arts. 

“These pictures, which will be displayed in several 
centers of the country, are calculated to give all who see 
them a deeper realization of the place so deservedly won 
by interior decorators. They have stimulated and main- 
tained the tempo of good taste. To their knowledge, skill 
and ingenuity we owe not alone the creation of beautiful 
rooms but also the public’s acceptance of the fact that 
good taste in surroundings makes for a richer and hap- 
pier life.” 

On November 13, 1940, at a meeting of the newly 
formed National Committee on Exhibitions held at Na- 
tional Headquarters in New York, the Committee com- 
posed of Chairman Joseph Mullen, Lee Cook, Dan Cooper, 
Inez Croom, Woodward Fellows, Mrs. Joseph Mullen, 
Karl A. Noble and O. O. Widmann took up the matter 
of following the example so successfully set by Mr. Bulti- 
tude’s Committee in 1932-33, of having a Traveling Ex- 
hibition of work of the members of the Institute. This 
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CONTEMPO SHOP EXHIBIT: ROCKEFELLER HOME CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE. 


C antempo for Modern 


Interior designers with a flair for 
distinctive modern are making Con- 
tempo their main source of supply 
for upholstered pieces . . . and using 
the services of our exceptionally well 
equipped contract department for 
special work. 
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for more than local publicity, however, and the new or- 
ganization was acclaimed in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis and Cleveland newspapers. All the 
magazines which dealt with the home gave space to the 
event and many acknowledged it pictorially. 

The first National Chairman of Publicity was Mrs. 
James C. Rogerson, and under her guiding hand and 
never ceasing enthusiasm the wheels for national publicity 
were set in motion and noteworthy results achieved. 
Various editors acknowledged the place that the Institute 
had already gained, promised their full cooperation, and 
printed articles and photographs by members. The 
Decorators Digest, founded by Harry V. Anderson, came 
into being during her regime for the purpose of promot- 
ing general interest in the Institute. 

Roy Belmont succeeded Mrs. Rogerson as National 
Chairman of Publicity in 1935 and for two years worked 
in cooperation with the editors and writers for both 
trade and consumer publications. All of these editors were 
at that time entertained by the Institute at a luncheon 
where controversial matters were discussed. During Miss 
Gheen’s tenure as National Chairman she stressed the 
value of lectures by members or other authorities under 
Institute sponsorship on subjects relative to the profes- 
sion. That was also the era of endeavoring to straighten 
out misunderstandings with some of the consumer publica- 
tions, and how well and tactfully that work was done is 
attested by our friendly relationships today, and the 
eagerness of these same publishers to be cooperative in 
bringing before the public the work of the professional de- 
signer of interiors. In 1936 when it was decided to use a 
family Bulletin as a means of informing members of 
Institute activities and proposed plans, the Decorators 
Digest, later to be named INTERIOR DEsIc¢n AND Decora- 
TION, without further official sponsorship, took its place 
as one of our more valued publications for the profession. 
And this, the January 1941, issue is dedicated in its en- 
tirety to a ten year résumé of the A. I. D. activities. 

Under the Chairmanship of James H. Blauvelt (1936- 
1938) a plan for national advertising was seriously con- 
sidered but as it did not gain the support of the entire 
membership, consumer advertising was set aside in favor 
of a paid Public Relations Counselor. Paul Frank served 
in that capacity for over a year. 

Since 1938 the present chairman with the assistance of 
a most cooperative and idea-full committee has been en- 
deavoring to build up the importance of the Institute to 
the consumer public. We are once more working on a 
plan for national advertising. We are being publicized 
constantly in all the better consumer magazines and in 
many newspapers and syndicates throughout the country. 
Through these various mediums the name of the Insti- 
tute has been published in virtually every state in the 
Union. The Chapters have all done important publicity 
work locally and we can point with real pride to the books 
full of press notices from California, Illinois, New York, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. 
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Perhaps nothing has provided so much glamour as the 
Chapter work for War Relief. Columns and columns of 
newsprint and many photographs recorded the remark- 
able accomplishments of the Southern California Chapter 
for the American Red Cross, the New York, Illinois and 
Massachusetts Chapters for the British War Relief Society. 
Now Rhode Island is entering the lists. 

Our educational activities provide constructive news 
notes. Our new Rorimer medal, to be presented in the 
1941 Design Competition for the first time, and our 


exhibitions as planned for the future, all are concrete | 


evidence that the work of the Institute is indeed news- 
worthy. Many of our members secure personal as well 


as Institute publicity by radio talks, lectures, books, | 


articles in magazines or newspapers, and other outstand- 
ing achievements. It is the individual members, also, who 


help to build up prestige by valuable word-of-mouth pub- | 
licity—to the public, to clients, to friends. Some members | 
attach the small printed cards which are available at | 


Headquarters to their estimates, letters, bills and even 
packages. For those who are eligible (when a principal 
or partner of the firm is a member of the A. I. D.) there 
are also the prescribed Institute membership signs for 
display in offices or show windows. 
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committee was unanimous in its vote that such a custom 


should be revived and so planned as to become an annual | 


event in the national activities of the Institute. It was felt 


that the method pursued by the previous committee should | 


be taken as a general pattern for the next Traveling Exhibi- 
tion, that is, the material would be assembled by local 
chapters and sent on to national headquarters to be 
passed by a specially appointed jury and assembled for 
an opening showing in the Spring of 1941. 

It was felt that, due to the growing activity at educa- 


tional centers throughout the country, this exhibition | 


might begin its tour in the summer and continue through 


the winter of 1941-42 thereby affording more time for | 


a greater number of bookings in the following twelve 
months. 


It was recalled at this meeting that at a local exhibition | 


of the work of members of the New York Chapter held 


last spring at national headquarters, colored sketches of 


rooms had been submitted as well as photographs of | 


members’ work, and that the colored sketches had been 
received with much enthusiasm. 

It was the committee’s thought, therefore, that this idea 
might be submitted when the plan was presented to all 


the members. It was further planned that individual | 


members and local chapters might cooperate with the 
Sponsor of the Traveling Exhibition, as to bookings, local 


publicity, etc. by including the exhibition in local chapter | 


activities, thereby making the Annual Traveling Exhibi- 


tion of A. I. D. members’ work play an important part | 
in the exhibition field of the whole country as something | 
to be looked forward to from year to year by members | 


and the public. 
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THE DANVERS 


Strahan Wallpaper No. 7677 


An outstanding Strahan re- 
production . . . from an old mansion at Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts. 


This wallpaper is especially notable for the 
authentic manner in which it retains the 
depth and feeling of a hand blocked design. 


When you choose wall decorations, don’t 
forget that fine wallpaper is true economy. 
For over half a century, Strahan wallpapers 
have been famous for their high quality in 
design and workmanship. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 

MAKERS OF FINE WALLPAPERS SINCE 1886 
SHOWROOMS AT 417 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
AND AT 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 














Accept our Congratulations 
American Institute of Decorators 


For a High Ideal 
1931 Well Attained 1941 


To establish a fine code of profes- 
equirements and practice, is in 

2If worthy of tribute. But to main- 

1 those high standards for 10 years 
and, at the same time, to crusade for 
the elevation of the entire industry is 
even more commendable. We salute 
you, A.1.D., and extend our best wishes 


for continued success 
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interior designers who would be interested in knowing 
that a national organization had been formed. This all 
took time and Miss Hunn put in two years of constant 
work at national headquarters in Chicago while Mr. 
Moore was equally active with personal visits all over 
the country. 

In 1933, after the second annual conference of the 
Institute, the national headquarters was moved to New 
York City where the following have carried on as 
National Chairmen of the Membership Committee: James 
H. Blauvelt, 1933-1935; Woodward Fellows, 1935-1936: 
Violet E. Grosvenor, 1936-1938; Florence Beresford. 
1939-1940; Elizabeth C. Potts, 1938-1939 and 1940-1941. 
These chairmen and their committees have given much 
thought and time to questions pertaining to membership 
especially new classes, several of which have been under 
consideration but have not been perfected to the point 
of adoption. At present we have Fellowship, Honorary 
and Active members, the latter including Independent 
and Foreign members. In ten short years our fame has 
spread, so we now have members in England, Canada 
and Hawaii as well as in most of the States of the Union. 
Credit is due in large measure to the Chapter Membership 
Committees for their part in upholding our standards 
by recommending new members from their districts.’ 

From the beginning, our organization has been built 
on the following Statement of Aims: “The American 
Institute of Decorators was organized to promote the 
interests of Interior Design for the benefit of all those 
engaged in its practice; for the consideration of its prob- 
lems; for the advancement of its purposes: professional. 
commercial, educational and economic, to the end of 
securing improved methods in the operation of business 
and more desirable results of effort in behalf of the 
public. The qualifications for membership in the Insti- 
tute are education, experience, moral and financial in- 
tegrity.” 

Small though our membership may seem to some. 
we believe that with few exceptions, we have a quality 
membership and in our quality lies our strength. 
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homey atmosphere. 

Function rooms such as the Silver Ballroom were com- 
pletely put out of order during the slack season and archi- 
tecturally changed. What had been a heavy oak English 
room became a modern room with indirect, colored light- 
ing, air conditioning, and a thorough utilization of the 
medium of color and mirrors. 

Ladies rooms, something that has been neglected for 
a number of years by many hotels, were entirely changed 
and done more in the boudoir manner, such as you will 
find in fine homes. Men’s rooms, too often an eye-sore in 
a hotel, were likewise done over in an effort to achieve 
modern style. 

In Hotel Pennsylvania twelve new passenger elevators 
were installed. The interiors of the cabs are finished in 
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knotty pine and semiprecious woods. The interiors are 
varied so that all cabs are not alike. 

The Cafe Rouge, the hotel’s 
merly used for breakfast, lunch and light dinners, was 


principal dining room, for- 


converted into a combination lunch, dinner and supper 
room. Terraces were constructed at either end, bringing 
the room together. An orchestra stand in the center created 
a focal point. Heretofore it had been necessary to main- 
tain two kitchens and have an orchestra for dinner and 
supper in a room on another floor. The Cafe Rouge now 
does the work of both. It has proven most popular. Orig- 
inally designed as a Rennaissance room, it was contempo- 
rized in the main by the medium of color. 

Space limitations unfortunately prevent me from giving 
detailed descriptions of what has been and is being done 
in other Statler 
will suffice. 

In Hotel William Penn in Pittsburgh, which is Statler- 
operated, during the past year we have created a new 


hotels. Perhaps a very brief summary 


type of resident guest rooms out of rooms that had little 
or no sales value. These were designed in a compact 
fashion. with built-in furniture, all done in bleached 
woods in lighter tones than would ordinarily be expected 
in a hotel room. In addition, several floors have been com- 
pletely rehabilitated. 

In Hotel Statler, Boston, numerous particularly hand- 
some suites have recently been completed and a program 
is now under way for the redesigning of several floors of 
bedrooms. 

In Hotel Statler, Detroit, the lobby is being done over 
with new front office, new elevator doors, new carpets, 
new draperies, new furniture, new lighting fixtures, etc. 
In the past three years nearly all guest rooms in this hotel 
have been completely redesigned. 

In Hotel Statler, St. Louis, a large number of the guest 
rooms have been done over completely, with former furni- 
ture replaced with individually designed and scaled furni- 
ture. 

In the Buffalo Statler a program for the general re- 
habilitation of guest rooms has been pushed vigorously. 
In addition, the Lounge Bar was handsomely redesigned 
with hand-carved, glass murals. 

In the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, an interior designer's 
feat of which we are particularly proud was performed 
several months ago when the beautiful Terrace Room was 
transformed into a Cuban Terrace Room. Utilizing plaster 
board, painted with highly colorful designs and figures 
in the Latin-American manner, the decorators, almost 
over-night, made of this room a perfect setting for a Latin 
orchestra which we had placed there to attract devotees 
of the new rhumba-conga craze. When and if this craze 
departs, the board and other props can be quickly and 
inexpensively removed and the room restored to its orig- 
inal appearance. 

From this brief outline of our recent activities it can 
be readily seen that we have a high appreciation of the 
value of interior design in hotel operation. It is our be- 
lief that, in order to attract patronage and to insure suc- 
cessful operation, a hotel today must make continuous 
use of the interior designer’s art. 
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LONDON LETTER 

Continued from page 55 

was razed to the ground. It is utterly futile to attempt t. 
tell you much about what is going on, or rather comin: 
down, here, except to say it’s the old London with a ney 
spirit. There is no sign of defeatism anywhere—just th 
reverse! I am drafting this letter at home. Overhead 
there is the irregular drone of the Nazi plane—it started 
just about 7:30 p. m. and will go on until round 6 a. m.— 
the crack of the guns at times literally shakes the house 
Mrs. Dowling is out on night Red Cross duty and will bé 
in at 8 in the morning. We sleep on the ground floor up 
against the main inside wall—and all ready for a quick 
get-away! In the road we have had evacuees from the 
East End: several houses and a local church quite close 
here were blown up last night. 

But we are in good heart and of good cheer, and we are 
also not a little proud of being right in the forefront now 
of the fight—it’s grand to be a Londoner! 

Kindly give my best wishes and greetings to officers 
and members of the Institute. Thank them for their every 
remembrance of us here and especially for their tokens of 
active interest and help—ties are being forged that never 
will be broken. Urge them all to pull together and go 
right ahead with the boldest of programmes for the Insti- 
tute, for without any exaggeration I believe it to be one 
of the most successful organizations in the country, but 
everything depends on the active interest of individual 
members, and thinking ahead. More than ever I welcome 
news of its progress, and as far as I can will reply to 
every communication. It is not much that I can do for 
any of you now, but we all have to build up and con- 
solidate the ties that bind us together. We belong to a 
fine profession and one offering enormous scope and 
opportunities to improve the surroundings of one’s fellows, 
and though money has to be made, it is surely enjoyed 
most when pleasure has been given alike to the interior 
designer and the client. 
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Continued from page 44 
other emergency problems.” 

Since we are so anxious, however, to carry on with this 
work, we have sent the following Questionnaire to thirty- 
six of the schools and colleges throughout the country 
that are offering courses in interior design. 

This is the Questionnaire: 

1. What is the required length of your course in interior 
decoration? 2. What are the admission requirements? 
3. What subjects does the course include? 4. How much 
time is given to academic work, and how much to tech- 
nical training? 5. Do you give a diploma or a degree in 
interior design after this course is finished? 6. What is 
the fee charged per annum? 7. How large a faculty is 
there in charge of the various subjects? 8. Is this course 
correlated with the architectural courses of your Institu- 
tion? 9. Are the classes day classes, night classes, or are 
there any classes on Saturday? 10. How closely does 

Continued on page % 
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LOOKING FORWARD 

Continued from page 55 

ditions, including those of business, finances and nations, 
certain of the hoped-for results have been achieved; vari- 
cus others planned for the future, and some have gone 
down in defeat. 

This brings us to the future of this institution. What 
are we going to do with it? The things we have not 
accomplished in the past ten years may not have been 
opportune for the time. The future may make them pos- 
sible. The organization has settled down into a consistent 
“going concern”, but the activities and its achievements 
are born of the inspiration of its individual members. 
To continue development requires this inspiration. Past 
failures may turn into future successes with the fresh 
impulse of new thinking of members, and this new think- 
ing is vitally necessary to the health of this organization. 

I think some of us are prone to consider the A. I. D. 
as an institution that is somehow run by a power or 
powers automatically, and thus we overlook entirely that 
the only power it has in any respect is what we as indi- 
vidual members give it. Members whose only concern and 
interest in the A. I. D. is the use of the name, who do not 
attend the meetings, nor sit on the working committees, 
nor give voice to their ideas for further activities and 
developments, entirely miss the reason for the existence of 
this Institute. The only prestige that it can give a member 
is what the total of the activities of the other members 
has given to it. 

These past ten years have brought out many latent 
possibilities in individual members through their work 
for the A. I. D. I personally feel a sense of debt owed 
the Institute for the development that has come to me 
through the associations and the cooperation that has been 
asked of me. It has broadened many a viewpoint as to 
fellow interior designers, trade associations, etc. and 
standards of necessary education for this profession and 
general ethics. With the continuance of these ideals the 
next ten years can show equal development. 

Many of the earlier members have given much of their 
time, money and thought to bringing this A. I. D. “child” 
to a ripe age of ten years. The mantle they have worn 
should be passed now to others whose similar generous 
contributions prove their interest and desire to continue 
and broaden its scope with the coming years. 

The past ones have proved the right of the ideals 
established at Grand Rapids, so that they have become 
practical. The past is valuable for what it augurs for 
the future, so this Birthday emphasizes to me the benedic- 
tion of praise for what has been done, which in turn 
becomes an arrow pointing a direction for the future. 
As Chairman of your National Board for these past two 
years, I feel greatly indebted to the working members 
for their prompt suggestions and inspirational thought, 
which has so much helped to make the Board actions 
and decisions easier. 

It seems in order that we should wish each other a 
“Happy Birthday”—a happy commemoration of all that 
has been accomplished in these past ten years. 
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Continued from page 94 

your course approach in percentages of time for the dif- 
ferent subjects the basic course in interior design approved 
by the American Institute of Decorators? 11. Would you 
be interested in having qualified members of the American 
Institute of Decorators lecture or give practical demon- 


_ strations of work at any stage in your course? 


I may note that there has been a most enthusiastic re- 
sponse in the affirmative to the last question. For example. 
this answer comes from the Minneapolis School of Art: 

“Yes, indeed. For two years already, the Minnesota 
Chapter of the American Institute of Decorators has given 
our school most valuable advice and assistance. This has 
consisted of lectures on materials of decoration, on busi- 
ness methods, on studio equipment, on processes of up- 
holstering and drapery making and furniture construc- 
tion with demonstrations; of visits to studios and factories 
and finished examples of interior decoration; of adding 
to our laboratory equipment by giving us generously 
samples of wall paper, carpets, drapery and upholstery 
fabrics, etc.; of providing a program and prizes for a 
competition in design for our advanced students; and 
also of giving willingly both information and advice to 
help us in giving correct and up-to-date instruction to our 
students. We are most grateful for all this help, and are 
pleased to tell your committee of this credit due to the 
Minnesota Chapter.” 

To date, we have received answers from 32 out of 37 
of the existing schools that have been contacted in this 
manner. 

We shall hope gradually to be able to arrange that prac- 
tical interior designers will be called in as assistants in 
the teaching of the theories of interior design, and we 
shall hope gradually to be able to carry out with success 
other plans on our tentative program of educational work 


| in which the members of the Institute can be of great 


assistance. 
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endorsed. At this stage, with the support of interior de- 
signers of three of the leading cities of the country, the 
organization became an assured fact. 

At this point substantial assistance was found in the 
enthusiastic support of Richard F. Bach, Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; of Lorentz Kleiser, President of the Art- 
In-Trades Club of New York; and Walter W. Kantack. 
President of Kantack Company, Inc., New York. 

Under the authority of a provisional Board of Directors 
appointed by Mr. Moore, a general meeting of interior 


_ designers was called for the week of July 8 to 15, 1931, at 


the Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids. The sponsoring 


Board of Directors were: 


Richard F. Bach, New York; E. A. Belmont, Philadel- 


| phia; Walter W. Kantack, New York; Lorentz Kleiser, 


New York; Frank W. Richardson, President of The Society 
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of Interior Decorators, New York; William R. Moore. 
Chicago; Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks, President of the 
Decorators Club, Inc., New York; Mrs. James C. Rogerson, 
Past President of The Decorators Club, Inc., New York: 
Mrs. Irene Sidley, President of the Women Interior Dec- 
orators’ Association of Chicago; Miss Marian H. Gheen, 
Past President of the Women Interior Decorators’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago; Miss Norma K. Stahle, Chicago. 

Under highly favorable auspices, therefore, interior 
designers from all parts of the country assembled in a series 
of daily meetings. The registration of attendance, including 
representatives of professional societies, magazine editors. 
the press and the trades, was 581. Many persons con- 
tributed to the discussions incidental to the formation of 
the plan of organization at the several sessions of the 
week. Various committees were appointed for the con- 
sideration of the essential features of organization and 
there were many discussions on points of interest in debate. 

It is not within the scope of this article, intended to be 
brief, to report in detail the business proceedings. Prece- 
dence is given to the Statement of Aims as fundamental 
to all subsequent acts. It is as follows, as amended at a 
later time: 

“The American Institute of Decorators was organized 
to promote the interests of Interior Decoration for the 
benefit of all those engaged in its practice; for the con- 
sideration of its problems; for the advancement of its 
purposes: professional, commercial, educational and eco- 
nomic, to the end of securing improved methods in the 
operation of business and more desirable results of effort 
in behalf of the public. The qualifications for member- 
ship in the Institute are education, experience, moral and 
financial integrity.” 

After many proposals and much debate, a Constitution 
was adopted on the report of the Committee on Consti- 
tution and By-laws, headed by John R. Schwinzer of 
New York. 

Other chairmen appointed were Irene Sidley, of the 
Committee on Eligibility; Ruth Lyle Sparks, of the Com- 
mittee on Rules for Practice and Code of Ethics; Florence 


Ely Hunn, of the Committee on Extension of Membership | 


with Violet E. Grosvenor as sub-committee chairman for 
the East. 

The following were elected to Honorary Membership in 
the Institute: Lorentz Kleiser, Norma K. Stahle, Walter W. 
Kantack and Richard F. Bach. 

The final act of the meetings was the election of the 
Board of Governors to whom was entrusted the further- 
ance of plans resulting from the Conference and with 
authority to proceed with the development of the organ- 
ization. The Board was composed of: 

E. A. Belmont, Philadelphia; Henry F. Bultitude, New 
York; William A. French, Minneapolis; Marian H. Gheen, 
Chicago; Nancy V. McClelland, New York; William R. 
Moore, Chicago; Frank W. Richardson, New York; Mrs. 
James C. Rogerson, New York; Louis Rorimer, Cleveland; 
Irene Sidley, Chicago; Ruth Lyle Sparks, New York. 


At the first Board meeting the following were elected 
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Continued from page 97 
to be officers for the ensuing year: 

President, William R. Moore; Vice President, Frank W. 
Richardson; Vice President, Marian H. Gheen; Vice 
President, Mrs. James C. Rogerson; Secretary, Irene 
Sidley; Treasurer, E. A. Belmont. 

The business of the various sessions was interspersed 
by addresses on appropriate subjects by persons distin- 
guished in the field of art and interior design and the 
week was crowded with events which are enumerated in 
serial form. Some of these addresses were especially 
appropriate as a guide to the future endeavor of the em- 
bryonic organization and salient quotations from them 
are herein made. All of the speeches were of high char- 
acter as indicated by the names that will be found in the 
list that follows. Many of these addresses are on file at 
the office of the Institute and are worthy of perusal. 

Robert W. Irwin, Past President of the Grand Rapids 
Exposition Association—Address of Welcome on behalf 
of the furniture men of Grand Rapids. 

Joseph H. Brewer, President Grand Rapids Convention 
Bureau—Welcome to Grand Rapids. 

Harvey Wiley Corbett, guest of honor and speaker of 
the evening at opening banquet—Subject: “The Relation- 
ship of Interior Decorator and Architect.” 

Richard F. Bach—Subject: “Standards.” 

Embury Palmer of Palmer Embury Company, New 
York—Subject: “Relationship of Interior Decorator and 
Furniture Manufacturer.” 

Richardson Wright, Editor of House and Garden—Sub- 
ject: “Effect of False Economy on Good Taste in Homes 
and How Unified Decorators Can Combat It.” 

W. Shaw-Thompson, Editor of Good Furniture and 
Decoration—Subject: “Interpreting Manufacturers’ and 
Decorators’ Attitude.” 

Frank Lloyd Wright—Subject: “The Apology for the 
Decorator.” 

Carl Maas, Jr., Editor of Interior Architecture and 
Decoration—Subject: “Consider the Egg.” 

Walter W. Kantack—Subject: “Evolution of Modern 
Lighting and Its Application.” 

A. P. Johnson—Co-compiler of manual of Furniture 
Arts and Crafts—Subject: “Public Enlightenment in Fur- 
niture and Decorative Arts.” 

Extracts from some of the speeches follow: 

Robert W. Irwin: “We wish you every success in the 
national association which you propose to form for we 
believe that such an organization can wield an influence 
for good of far reaching importance. . . . I extend to you, 
on behalf of our local manufacturers, a most cordial wel- 
come to Grand Rapids, and the pledge that you will always 
find our group willing to cooperate in any movement for 
the advancement of the highest standards in the field in 
which we are all laboring.” 

Joseph H. Brewer: “I sincerely hope that this gathering 
together of the interior decorators through the educational 
work which you may promote, will result in a lessening 
of the quantity of poor furniture, atrociouslv designed, 
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ihat finds its way into houses not always humble—I hope 
the quantity will be reduced by your efforts, and more 
and more things of beauty will come into common use. 
. . . We all know that if one is accustomed to pleasant 
surroundings and things in good taste, living becomes 
rather amended to things that are shown in other activities 
and spheres of life. . . . I think this organization has a 
wonderful opportunity ahead of it to bring out the cultural 
side of our entire population.” 

Harvey Wiley Corbett: “Now I want to assure you in 
the relation between architect and interior decorator, the 
very fact that an architect is welcoming you here as a 
group of interior decorators just forming an organization 
is a potent sign of a changed time. . . . You are starting an 
organization here which I think is of intense interest and 
can have an enormous bearing on the work that you are 
doing throughout the whole country. You know organ- 
ization, especially in America where they are accustomed 
to that sort of thing, where it is growing popular in all 
trades and industries, is the only means by which you can 
place the whole matter of interior design before America 
in the right light. . . . There is only one thing, and that 
is good, sound sportsmanship, fair dealing with each other 
for the common good of the whole industry, and you don’t 
need rules, you only need that spirit, and I believe it is 
easier to create that spirit among people who have been 
interested and are interested in artistic pursuits, who have 
the art flair, than it is in any other type of people. They 
know how to play and how to play fair, and if you plan 
your organization on that basis, limiting its membership 
as has been suggested here, to people of capacity in their 
chosen field, I think that the architects throughout the 
world will turn to you with interest and enthusiasm.” 

Embury Palmer: “We feel that you have the greatest 
opportunity to put the interior decorating profession 
beyond reproach, to eliminate the price evil, to make your- 
selves so respected among other professions that in a short 
time schools of interior decoration will be established in all 
of our important universities. We feel that you have 
the opportunity to greatly benefit all the various trades 
with whom you come in contact. We feel that you have 
the opportunity to foster, protect and improve the master 
artisans of this country. We feel you have the opportunity 
to make this country the decorative art centre of the world. 
We feel that if you accomplish these things, it will result 
in a great material and spiritual benefit to yourselves. . . . 
On our part, we wish you success in your endeavors and 
pledge ourselves to give you every support for which you 
could possibly ask!” 

Richard F. Bach: “In such an organization as this, 
just a profession of intention, no matter how laudable, is 
never going to get you anywhere. .. . You have to follow 
through. It isn’t only a question of standards. . . . I refer 
to the standards of practice. You will settle those by your- 
selves. . . . to me it is the most significant relationship of 
people to one another. Those relations have to be funda- 
mentally sound. The fact that you get together and all 
agree ‘We are going to practice this in that way’ is to me 
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most significant. The fact that you will be willing to put 
down certain rules of eligibility to membership, setting that 
level as something to reach for—not something to go down 
to—will be significant. Through that kind of organized 
statement to the public, you will have established a stand- 
ard of practice as well as of performance. You can prove 
your performance; the public knows nothing about your 
practice. . . . Before you get through you will establish 
standards from the standpoint of practice and other 
things.” 

Carl Maas: “With the establishment of the American 
Institute of Interior Decorators you have done something 
which is so important that its whole significance can only 
be realized in the course of time.” 

Mr. Shaw-Thomson: 
realize that you represent a minimum purchasing power 
of $3,000,000. I find you arguing among yourselves over 
the meaning of a word . 


“When I look at you people, I 


‘recompense’ —whether it 
means discount, service fee, or whatever. As a matter of 
fact, anybody who is rendering a service, selling mer- 
chandise or buying it, does it at a profit and for profit 
only. . . . But what does not take care of itself is style 
trend, cultivation of the public mind, what constitutes 
beauty—that is your job and that is where you will make 
yourselves a powerful organization . . . and I congratu- 
late you on your prospects of success!” 

The week will be well remembered as an occasion of 
enthusiastic interest in its proceedings, intensified by the 
presence of many persons representing allied interests and 
by addresses of prime importance to the purpose of the 
meeting. 

The entertainment offered by the people of Grand 
Rapids was extraordinary in respect of its interesting 
variety, its high social character and the beauty of sur- 
roundings in which impressive hospitality was offered. 
Among the functions that should be noted were: 

Welcoming Banquet—Compliments of the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Association of Grand Rapids. 

Tea—Given by the Junior League of Grand Rapids. 

Garden Party at home of Mrs. Claude Hopkins, Spring 
Lake, Michigan, arranged by Kent Garden Club. 

Reception at Art Gallery. 

Garden Party at home of Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, Blythe- 
field Farms. 

Garden Party at home of Mrs. John W. Blodgett, 
“Brookby House.” 

Mrs. Robert W. Irwin, At Home, East Fulton Street. 

Tea—Mrs. Edward Lowe, “Homedene,” 
Road. 

Dinner—Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Irwin, hosts to the 
provisional Board of Directors. 


Robinson 


Another feature of the week was an exhibition of com- 
plete furnishing and interior design of a variety of rooms 
executed by interior designers representing many locali- 
ties, with excellent results achieved under pressure of 
haste in preparation. Mr. Moore designed the general 
arrangement, details being worked out by the several spon- 
sors. The exhibit was most effective in presentation of 
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beautiful rooms, the scope of which will be indicated in 
« list that follows. The furniture used in these apartments 
was the product of Grand Rapids manufacturers; if there 
were a consequent limitation of choice, it was successfully 
surmounted by the skill with which assimilation with other 
decorative features was effected: 

Gallery—Rose Cummings, New York; Living Room— 
lrene Sidley, Chicago; Book Room—Alberta Barnes Beal, 
Chicago; Drawing Room—E. A. Belmont, Philadelphia; 
Vorning Room—Mabel Schamberg, Chicago; Breakfast 
Room & Large Garden—Arden Studios, New York; 
Dining Room—Miss Gheen, Inc., New York & Chicago; 
Sky Garden—Mrs. Thomas Wood Stevens of Indian Trad- 
ing Post, Chicago; Bed Room—Elsie Sloan Farley, New 
York; Bed Room—Thedlow, Inc., New York; Morning 
Room and Closet—J. G. Valiant Co., Philadelphia; 
Loggia—Edmund C. Hamilton, Chicago; Bar—Florence 
Ely Hunn, Chicago; Closets & Children’s Room—Mrs. 
George Herzog, New York; Entrance Hail—D. Lorraine 
Yerkes, Chicago; Powder Room—Pierre Dutel, New York; 
Foyer—Adeline DeVoo, New York; Living Room—J. C. 
Demarest Company, New York; Dining Room—William 
R. Moore, Chicago; Morning Room—Beverly & Valentine, 
Chicago; Bar Closet—Secession, Ltd.; Garden Porch— 
Ruth Collins, New York; Bed Room—Mrs. Torrance, New 
York; Sitting Room—Alden Studios, Highland Park. 

There were the following other exhibits at the Art Gal- 
lery and Pantlind Hotel: Photographs and paintings of 
interiors, designs and sketches of furniture, fabrics and 
other accessories representing work of interior designers 
from all parts of the country. Lorentz Kleiser was in 
charge of arrangement for these displays. 

It is interesting to note that in the first Year Book of 
the Institute a foreword by Mr. Moore, our Founder 
President, was made as follows: 

“Organized for betterment of conditions and a closer 
coordination among those practicing the profession—to 
foster a friendly cooperation in its relations with the 
trades with which it is allied—and to carry to the public 
an assurance of a standard of quality in the work of its 
members, its efforts are bound eventually to exert a 
favorable influence.” 

It serves as an epitome of the efforts of the Conference. 


Mr. and Mrs. N. P. Chapter 
request the honour of your presence 
at a Buffet Luncheon and Tin Wedding 
im celebration of the 
Tenth Anniversary 
of the 


A.3.D. 


on Saturday, the eighteenth of January 


Invitation to buffet luncheon 
by New York Chapter, in 
celebration of the tenth 


One thousand nine hundred and fortp- 
romans mine Kunis and Sorterome anniversary of the A. I. D. 


at one o'clock 


Murray Hill Botel 
Park Avenue at Forticth Street 


BR... p. Tin exterior decorations 
Admission $1.50 obligaterp 
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Manufacturers ‘of Fine Mirrors and Furniture 


208 East 52nd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HAROLD W. HERLIHY «® 816 So. Figueroa St. ¢ Los Angeles 








WALL-PAPER FROM THE KNOX HOUSE 


THOMASTON, 
MAINE 
Reproduced by 
hand from 
panels found 
under the hall 

plaster 


Naney 
McClelland 


INC. 


15 East 57th 
Street 
New York 





CHARAK 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM MADE PERIOD 
REPRODUCTIONS & MODERN FURNITURE 
e 


18™ CENTURY ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
REGENCY 
CHARAK MODERN 
DANBURY TABLE 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO SHOWROOMS 
CHARAK FURNITURE CO., 38 Wareham St., Boston, Mass. 
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American-made Lead Crystal 
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There is classic beauty in the sweeping grace of these 
crystal cornucopias. They are made in America by 


3 £AST 40TH STREET Hhtew YORR. A Y 
RICHARD NORTON, Inc. DILLON-WELLS, Inc. 
Room 612, 613 760 W. 7th St., 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago Los Angeles 











* MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY 


* 


* Our warmest congratulations to the A. |. D. on their Tenth 
Anniversary. We think pretty highly of them; and they think 
pretty highly of us, too, apparently. For when their Executive 
Board is in session, its collective pedal extremities nestle 

comfortably upon a PRM Floor Covering, 
specially chosen for the handsome board 
room. This is an intra-professional compli- 
ment of a high order, and indicates the 
opinion of some of America’s leading 
decorators anent 


PRIT] “GOLDEN FLEECE” FLOOR COVERINGS 


136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago s 816 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
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Arnaud, Columbia University, New York, N. Y.; Richard 
F. Bach, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Honorary, 
A. I. D.; Dean Wells I. Bennett, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Professor Elma C. Boecker, Hunter 
College, New York, N. Y.; James C. Boudreau, Director. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York; Emerald C. Bristow. 
Head of Department of Interior Decoration, College of 
William and Mary, Richmond School of Art, Richmond, 
Va.; Mrs. Loréna Dillon Burchell, A. I. D.; Frederic D. 
Calhoun, Minnéapolis School of Art, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Guy Gayler Clark, Director, Cooper Union Art Schools, 
New York, N. Y.; Elsie Fincke, Head of Department of In- 
terior Decoration, Moore Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George K. Gombarts, Principal, School 
of Industrial Art, New York, N. Y.; William F. Haviland, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Division of the College 
of William and Mary, Richmond, Va.; Professor Albert 
Heckman, Hunter College, New York, N. Y.; Walter E. 
Johnson, A. I. D.; William A. Kimbel, A. I. D.; Paul R. 
MacAlister, A. I. D.; Nancy V. McClelland, A. I. D.; 
James P. Metheny, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; William M. Odom, President, New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art, New York, N. Y.; James R. 
Patterson, Supervisor, Department of Interior Design, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York; Albert Charles 
Schweizer, Professor of Architecture and Lecturer on In- 
teriors, New York University, New York; Eugene Schoen, 
A. I. D.; Ethel Stilz, Acting Chairman, Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; Van Day 
Truex, Director of Paris Ateliers, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, New York; Mrs. Priscilla Van Der 
Poel, Assistant Professor of Art, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; Sherrill Whiton, President, New York School 
of Interior Decoration, New York; Emilie Wildprett. 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. I. 

Much progress had been made through the two pre- 
vious round table discussions. When organizing the 
first, more than two hundred letters were exchanged with 
universities, schools and individuals before there was any 
indication of interest or cooperation in the proceedings. 
When beginning arrangements for the third session, it was 
apparent that universities and schools were already familiar 
with what had been accomplished and upon receipt of an 
invitation, nearly all agreed to send representatives. 

During the discussions, the basic course prepared by 
the Institute was referred to and commended by represen- 
tatives of schools; several indicated that they had already 
revised their curricula to conform more nearly to the pro- 
gram of the Institute. 

The retiring Chairman’s report, after publication of the 
proceedings of the third round table discussion on interior 
design and decoration, included the following statement: 

“This Committee is convinced that in order to establish 
the standards agreed upon by the Board of Governors 
through its acceptance of a definition of a decorator and 
the requirements for membership, a university, preferably 
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1 university, not an art school, should be encouraged and 
aided in providing a course especially planned.” 

During the most recent conference, Dean Arnaud said: 
“In order to increase the number of courses of interest to 
the student of decoration, it would be necessary to ap- 
proach the colleges themselves, the deans particularly, 
with specified curricula or special courses of this general 
type. In order to approach the colleges with any definite 
demand or requiring them to give any specialized courses, 
I think that the American Institute of Decorators should 
present them an outline of the work that they would deem 
suitable to college students and would also be of prepara- 
tory value to future students of decoration.” 

Professor Albert Schweizer, New York University, said: 
“T have before me a list of the suggested courses (on a 
percentage basis) which your Committee on Education 
has prepared. It is of interest that this looks to be almost 
an ideal course from our standpoint. In architecture, the 
approach is almost purely creative in the more advanced 
schools and such must be the attack in the teaching of 
decorative design. The designer must discard the attitude 
of assembling and really create. .. . We cannot have great 
art in Interior Decoration until it is a purely creative art.” 

Guy Gayler Clark, Director of the Cooper Union Art 
Schools, made the following remarks: “When we find a 
group of professionals sufficiently interested in our educa- 
tional problem to organize an effort to help us in this 
direction, we must be sincerely grateful. . . . Advice as to 
the most appropriate educational specialties (for the dec- 
orator) should come from the practicing professional 
rather than from the professional teacher.” 

These quotations from authorities indicate the con- 
structive interest and cooperation which the work of the 
Committee on Education has aroused. 

It now seems to be well established that many of the 
standards and conditions of practice previously condoned 
are no longer consistent with the objectives of the Com- 
mittee and the requirements for membership in the In- 
stitute. The past seven years of work of the Committee 
on Education has undoubtedly focused thought upon pro- 
grams of instruction for students of interior design and 
decoration planned to develop creative power and those 
standards and techniques which constitute the necessary 


foundation for creative expression. 
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GLASS CURTAIN FRBRICE 
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Pair unusual Regency rosewood card tables. 
Foldover tops and brass inlays. Circa 1815. 
Mint condition. 


CoicHEesTeR GALLerieEs, Lp. 
FOREIGN FURNITURE FACTORS, INC. 


3 West 6lst Street 
NEW YORK 
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In THE 
BRIEF SPAN 
OF A DECADE 


In ten years of A.I.D. leadership, interior 
designing has acquired new laurels — new 
importance as a-profession. 


Its members have brilliantly proven that 
esthetics has a wide, practical function in 
every day living. 


It has evolved a code of ethics that has 
won the esteem of both its clientele—and 
its suppliers, among whom we are proud to 
include ourselves. 


Our relationship with members of the 
A. I. D. is a cordial one—and we shall stead- 
fastly endeavor to keep it so. 


SIMON MANGES & SON 


INCORPORATED 


FLOOR COVERINGS SINCE 1857 
14 EAST 32nd STREET + NEW YORK 











WARD and ROME 


63 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Painted Trays 
Tea Tables with Shelves 


and 
Folding Stands 


DESIGNED TO FIT THEM 











707 East Colorado Blvd. 


ANOTHER RATTAN CREATION 


A new dining exten- 
sion table that is 
both sturdy and 
practical with match- 
ing, styled dinette 
chairs. We also 
manufacture a com- 
plete line of original 
Philippine Rattan 
Furniture for every 
purpose. Prices and 
catalog upon _re- 
quest. 


MODERN RATTAN FURNITURE CO. 


Glendale, California 
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offers by no means a too lengthy period of academic 
preparation and many schools are beginning to feel the 
necessity for five years of training. The fact must be faced 
that few professions in the high sense of the term are 
at once more exacting in their demands, calling for 
greater breadth of knowledge and at the same time afford- 
ing as much personal gratification as that of the interior 
designer. The day is past when a flare for color, some 
appreciation of period styles and a modicum of taste 
might lull an individual into feeling himself equipped to 
set up shop and hang out his shingle. 

The complexities of modern life and, in no small part. 
the enlarged opportunities and responsibilities of the 
profession necessitate a training that is comparable in 
intensity to the best offered the Architectural student. 

I go so far as to state that basically the first two years 
of each might well be very nearly the same, with speciali- 
zation coming in the last two years of a four year set-up. 
As in Architecture, the key course should be Design, run- 
ning through the four years and taught, at least in the 
last two years, by an interior designer specialist who has 
had wide practical experience in the field as a designer. 

Such courses as Freehand Drawing, Shades and 
Shadows, Perspective, Technology of Materials, Materials 
and Methods, Mathematics and Languages should come 
in the first two years as they represent basic equipment 
the student will use for the rest of his career. History of 
Art and Architecture should run through the last three 
years and be so constructed as to provide both technical 
knowledge and cultural background in the vital sense of 
the term. In such History courses, students should ac- 
quire a “time spirit”, a sense of scale, fitness, harmony 
and measure or reserve without which no design may be 
of permanent distinction. 

In the third year, such courses as Analysis of Decora- 
tion, Color, and Light, should occur. In the fourth year, 
work should be done in Heating and Ventilation. Specifi- 
cations, and an intensive course in Furnishings from the 
point of view of the practicing interior designer. Need- 
less to say, elective hours should be provided amply and. 
above all, there must be constant emphasis on Design 
and the fostering, instead of repression, of sound creative 
attack on all problems. Close relationship to actual prac- 
tice should be cultivated in a larger degree than at present. 
Greater recourse should be made to eminent practitioners 
in the field by drawing them into the academic set-up 
as visiting professors and lecturers. 

It is significant that these years of depression have 
actually been of use to the profession, in that time has 
been afforded for penetrating and thoughtful analysis of 
problems and standards that are bound to exert a rich 
and vitalizing influence on the years that lie ahead. Calmly 
and with assurance I| predict that the next ten years will 
add further stature to this important profession if the 
same constructive attitude is maintained that identifies 
the past decade. 
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ADMISSIONS 
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ern District, 2; Wisconsin, 1; Independent, 1. 


1935—(Total Admissions—63): Northern California, 


3: Southern California, 12; Illinois, 12; Maryland, 2; 


Massachusetts, 5; Michigan, 1; New York, 16; Pennsyl- 
vania, 6; *So. Eastern District, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Inde- 


pendent, 4. 


1936—(T otal Admissions—56): Northern California, 
|: *Connecticut, 2; Illinois, 8; Maryland, 4; Massachu- 


setts, 4: Minnesota, 1; New York, 26; Wisconsin, 1; 
Independent, 9. 


1937—(Total Admissions—42): Northern California. 


? 


3: Southern California, 5; *Connecticut, 1; Illinois, 3; 


Maryland, 5; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 1; New York, 
16; Ohio, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Independent, 3. 


1938—(Total Admissions—36): Northern California. 
3; Southern California, 1; Illinois, 2; Maryland, 1; Michi- 
gan, 1; Minnesota, 1; New York, 10; Ohio, 9; Pennsyl- 


vania, 3; Wisconsin, 2; Independent, 3. 


1939—(Total Admissions—39): Northern California. 
9; Southern California, 4; Illinois, 3; Massachusetts, 1; 
New York. 16: Pennsylvania, 1; Independent, 5. 


* Dissolved. 


1940—(Total Admissions—38): Northern California. 
4; Southern California, 1; Illinois, 4; Maryland, 1; 
Massachusetts, 1; Minnesota, 1; New York, 21; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Independent, 2. 

The members of the Institute who have served as chair- 
men of the National Committee on Admissions are: John 
J. Morrow (Eastern Division), Ernst C. von Ammon 
(Western Division), Jessica Boss, Roy Belmont, Eliza- 
beth C. Potts and Mrs. Francis H. Lenygon. 


THE CHAPTERS 

Continued from page 83 

dent; Mrs. Mildred Staunton, Vice-President; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Weisskopf, Secretary, and Miss Eleanor McDonald, 
Treasurer. 

During the ten years existence of the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators, two of the Wisconsin Chapter’s mem- 
bers have served on the National Board of Governors, 
namely. George M. Niedecken serving from 1933-1936, and 
Mrs. C. R. Gilman from 1938-1941. 

Our membership during the ten years of our existence 
has averaged about twenty which includes almost all of 
those qualified for membership in the state. 

The above brief outline of the actual accomplishments 
of the Chapter in no way reveals its value to us as indi- 
vidual interior designers. Getting acquainted with our 
fellow interior designers broke down any former feeling 
of rivalry and made us helpful competitors in business 
and comrades in an effort to improve conditions of prac- 
tice and to present ourselves to the public as a group 
who can best serve them in making their homes more 
interesting and attractive. 
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Modern 


Special 
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SHOW ROOMS 


309 EAST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
816 So. Figueroa St. 1018 Santa Fe Bldg. 











Van Dugteren Lamps 


Bases of Orrefors crystal, ceramics and wood. . . Fab- 
ric and quality emphasized in accompanying shades. 


Complete facilities for the decorators’ 
special order work in shades and mountings. 


A. J. Van Dugteren & Sons, Inc. 
1107 Broadway * New York City 
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To celebrate your anniversary and ours, we present to the profession 


something entirely new — a distinguished musical instrument that 


= 





is also a fine piece of furniture and which is offered for sale to 
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Interior Designers on a wholesale basis. It is the General Electric t 
Musaphonic Radio. with cabinets by Baker. You can now complete an attractive ce 
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interior with a radio that meets your requirements for fine taste. > 
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353 Madison Avenue ad 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC MUSAPHONIC RADIOS ARE AVAILABLE TO THE TRADE THROUGH = 


Lhe Manor Ka Use, a division of Baker Furniture, Ine. R 
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